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TUE WOODCOCK’S FEEDING GROUND .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Of all American birds the Woodcock is the | what that means, The fact is that the Wood- | with the greatest accuracy. It is sometimes 
most prized by sportsmen. Not only does its | cock is mainly a nocturnal bird, only flying at | found in woods, turning over the dead leaves 
excellent quality upon the table commend it to | dusk, unless startled from its covert by the ap- | in search of any larve that may be concealed 
their attention, but the skill required in finding | proach of danger. Its principal feeding-time is | beneath them. The Woodcock is an enormous 
its haunts, and the difficulty experienced in | also at night, unless in some densely shaded | feeder, and is said to devour in a single night a 
flushing it, are such that the true sportsman | spot, where the daylight is obscured by an | quantity of worms equal to its own weight. 
thinks more of bringing home a brace or two of | abundance of undergrowth. The favorite re- | Its digestion is very rapid, as it is rare to 
woodcock, than he does of a bag-full of other | treats of the bird are moist lands, where there | find, upon opening the bird, any undigested 
birds. So secluded is the bird in its habits, that | is a heavy covering of ferns, briers, and similar | food. In captivity the birds have been tauglit 
many ridiculous stories have been told about | wild growth. Its long bill is well adapted to | to take vegetable food by mixing soaked bread 
its manner of feeding. It isa popular notion | probing the soft ground, and its senses are so | with worms. In searching after the worms the 
that it feeds by “suction”,—if any one knows | acute, that it detects a hidden worm or grub | birds become accustomed to the vegetable food, 
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The American Agriculturist was one of the earliest 
advoeates of the plan for communicating by tcle- 
graph the state of the weather at different ;points 
of the continent. We were fully satisfied of its 
importance to the farmers of the country. And 
we cannot but rejoice that the Government is now 
furnishing daily reports to the papers. Probably a 
still more efficient system will, in time, be inaugu- 
rated by the use of signal guns. But even now, 
those farmers who take a morning paper can re- 
ceive timely warning of the approach of a storm. 
We believe, however, that it would be well to tell 
us what the ‘probabilities’? are for two or three 
days in advance. Farmers have not time to study 
out this matter every day for themselves, and we 
believe they would cheerfully excuse a good many 
mistakes if the meteorologist would give us his 
opinion of what the weather is likely to be for two 
or three days in advance. We do not expect cer- 
tainties, but would like to know the probabilities. 
And it is nearly as important for us to know that 
the indications are favorable for settled weather, as 
to know that a storm is approaching. No sensible 
farmer will leave his hay out any longer than he 
ean help. If itis ready, he will draw it in whether 
a storm is approaching or not. What he most 
needs to know is whether he had better cut his 
grass to-day or wait until to-morrow. After it is 
cut, the meteorologist can help him but little. 

We are very differently situated in this respect 
from the English farmer. He does not ask when 
he shall cut his grass, but when he shall stir it. 
He often cuts in a rain, thinking that by the time 
he is through cutting, the rain may be over, and 
he shall have fair weather to make the hay. As 
long as the weather is damp or rainy, the fresh cut 
grass will not be injured in the swath, but after it 
is stirred and partly cured, then rain or dew is very 
injurious. But with us, grass cures so rapidly that 
we cannot allow it to lie in the swath or spread 
out on theground. When it iscut we must attend 
to it—dry it as rapidly as possible and get it into 
cock. After it is in cock, it is sometimes a ques- 
tion with us, as it is in England, whether we had 
better open the cocks or let them remain as they 





are. It is at this point that we want to know what 

the weather is going to be for a few hours in ad- 

vance. If by opening the cocks we can get the hay 

dry, and there is time to draw it in, itis best to 

open them; but if the weather is uncertain and the 

hay is well cocked, it is better not to distur: it. 
en 


Hints about Work. 


Haying and Harvesting are supposed to be the 
most important work for July. There is a sense. 
of course, in which this is true. But if those of 
our readers who keep a daily record of their farm 
operations will turn to them, they will find that 
gathering the crops constitutes, notwithstanding its 
traditional and real importance, a very small part 
of the actual work of the month. With mowers, 
reapers (we wish we could add binders), tedders, 
rakes, and unloading forks, all run by horses, har- 
vesting calls for the exercise of very different fac- 
ulties than it did when the farmer, notwithstand- 
ing his many cares, found it necessary to lead the 
mowers and cradles in the hay and wheat field. 


The most important work of this month is doing 


) those things which we are constantly tempted to 


neglect. Among these may be mentioned: 

The cellar, drains, sinks, privy, ete., must be 
kept clean. Dry earth is the best and cheapest dis- 
infectant. For sinks and drains, use copperas or 
chloride of lime. The nights and mornings are 
frequently chilly. Make a little fire on the hearth, 
orin the stove. Go to bed early and get a plenty 
of sleep. 

The health of our Animals.—The sickness and 
death of stock constitutes one of the greatest losses 
and discouragements of the farmer. The immedi. 
ate cause of their death may be beyond our con- 
trol, but in nine cases out of ten, the disease, if 
we search back far enough, might be traced to dys- 
pepsia, derangement of the bowels, and general 
debility. Improper and irregular feeding, over- 
work ina hot sun, going too long without water, 
and then giving too much, are among the causes 
of bad digestion and general ill-health. And these 
are under our control. 

Killing weeds is one of the most important labors 
on the farm, at this season. None should be suf- 
fered to go to seed, if it can be avoided without too 
great expense. At any rate, not a weed should be 
suffered in corn, potatoes, and other hoed crops. 

Summer-fallows for Wheat are apt to be neglected 
this month. A good plowing or cultivating dur- 
ing this dry, hot weather, will kill every weed that 
has germinated. Heavy, cloddy land, that can be 
reduced and pulverized when completely dry, will 
not forget it for years 

Cultivating corn we regard as the most impor- 
tant labor of the month. There can no longer be 
any doubt that thorough and repeated cultivation 
wili frequently add one-third to the yield, while the 
future condition of the land is greatly improved. 

Hoeing corn is becoming less and less necessary, 
owing to the improvements in our horse-hoes and 
cultivators. We sometimes wish that the phrase 
“hoeing corn,” or ‘‘hoeing potatoes,” was ban- 
ished from our agricultural vocabulary. We try to 
impress it on our own men that we do not want 
them to “hoe the corn.” We want them merely 
to hoe the weeds. They would get over twice as 
much land in a day, if this simple idea could be got 
into their heads. We want every weed destroyed 
that the cultivator cannot reach—and that is all or 
nearly all that is required. Many men waste half 
their time faddling about the hills of corn, forget- 
ting that we have cultivators that will do the work 
of hilling nearly as well as it can be done with the 
hoe, and for one-third the cost. 

Hilling corn, notwithstanding so much has been 
said against the practice, still has many advocates 
among intelligent farmers. In our own case, we 
throw up a little soil to the plants early in July, in 
hopes of smothering some of the small weeds in 
the hill. About the first of August we go over the 
field, and hoe out such weeds as have escaped, and 
the soil that has been thrown up can be hoed away 
without injury. 
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Cultivating and Hoeing Totatoes.—There are few 
crops Which suffer more from weeds than potatoes. 
They require more moisture than corn, and every 
weed robs the ground of moisture. The weedsare 
constantly absorbing, from the soil, water through 
their roots, and evaporating it through their leaves 
into the atmosphere. The weeds in many a field 
of potatoes, evaporate during our hot July weath- 
er, 500 gallons of water per day, per acre! And yet 
the farmer is complaining of drouth and sighing 
for rain! If possible, stop the weeds from growing 
at all, but if they have got possession of the land, 
destroy them at all hazards, even if it is necessary 
to disturb the roots and tubers. 

Mange Wurzel and other root crops, require 
abundance of moisture, and must be kept entirely 
free from weeds. And recollect that a mangel plant 
that is not needed is just as much a weed as a this- 
tle, and will evaporate nearly as much moisture. 
Single out the plants early. In our own case, we 
leave only one plant every twelve or fifteen inches. 
If the work is done during rainy weather, vacancies 
may be filled out, as the mangels transplant as easi- 
iy as cabbage. 

Ruta-bagas should be cultivated, hoed, and singled 
out as soon as they are in the rough leaf. Single 
them out to a foot apart in the rows. Ruta-bagas 
may be sown as late as the middle of the month. 
After this, it would be better to sow white turnips 
instead. Dusting the plants, while the dew is on, 
with ashes, plaster, or lime, will check the ravages 
of the turnip beetle. After the plants get into the 
rough leaf, the danger is over, and all that need be 
done is to single out the plants and keep the land 
clean by the use of the cultivator and hoe. 

Corn for soiling may still besown. See directions 
for last month. 

Timothy seed has been and still is very scarce and 
high. <A crop of timothy that could not be cut 
early enough for hay, had better be left for seed. 
Cut it with a reaper and bind it into sheaves. 

Rarley was got in early and in good condition, 
but has keen seriously injured by the drouth. It 
will probably be wanted at higher figures than for 
a year or two past. The best way to harvest it is 
to cut it with a reaper and bind into sheaves. 
But much of it will be too short for this, and will 
have to be cradled or cut with a mowing machine 
and raked up with a steel rake. 

Peas can sometimes be cut with a mowing ma- 
chine, or they may be pulled up with a wooden 
revolving rake. But it is a slovenly practice, and 
renders the haulm unfit for fodder. The better 
plan, with a good crop, is to mow it with scythes, 
and pull it into small cocks. Turn the cocks as 
often as needed. <A well-cured crop of peas affords 
straw almost as valuable for fodder as clover hay. 

Wheat should not be cut before all trace of 
‘milk’? has disappeared from the kernel when 
crushed between the thumb and finger; neither 
should it be left to get dead ripe. Much wheat is 
lost every year from careless binding and shocking. 
The farmer himself or one @f his best men should 
attend to the shocking, and see that the sheaves 
are made into compact shocks that will shed the 
rain and not easily blow down. 


Thrashing, where barn room is scarce, is best 
done as the grain is drawn from the field. Steam 
engines are yearly becoming more common, and 
will thrash the grain as rapidly as three or four 
wagons can draw it from the fields. Ifthe grain is 
dry enough, so that it will not heat after thrashing, 
we can confidently recommend this plan. It saves 
all the expense and risk of stacking. 

Turning over the grain after it is thrashed, should 
never be neglected. No matter how dry it may 
appear, it will sweat if not turned occasionally. If 
it gets heated, turn it’ at once, and then run it 
through a fanning-mill 

Straw will be valuable this year. Much of it is 
usually wasted through careless stacking. If pos- 
sible, put all the straw in one stack. The larger 
and higher it is, the less chance there is of its be- 
ing damaged by the rain, Keep the middle full and 
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all the straw on to the stack than not have enough 
to make a good, steep roof. In our own case, we 
thrash the wheat and barley as drawn in from the 
field. The oats are thrashed two or three weeks 
later, and by this time the straw stack is so settled 
that by spreading out the roof a little all the oat 
straw can be put on the top and make a good roof. 

Recreation.—After the harvest is all secured, go a 
fishing for a few days and take a little rest! A 
farmer needs it if any one does. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
aes. 

Weeds will grow in spite of the heat and dryness, 
and a constant warfare must be waged against them. 
When weeds are hoed up and allowed to wilt under 
the scorching July sun, there is very little danger of 
their growing again, unless there is plenty of yel- 
low docks. Never allow a weed to-run to seed if 
it can be helped, as the garden can be kept free of 
weeds, to a certain extent, if they are carefully 


pulled up when small. 
gee 


Orchard and Nursery. 

Trees newly set last spring ought to be heavily 
mulched, as stated in article on page 262. 

Insects will appear upon many of the trees in the 
orchard and nursery. It will require a constant 
watchfulness to prevent their ravages, both on the 
foliage and fruit. 

Seeds.—As fast as fruits ripen, save the seeds, if 
it is desired to propagate. Seeds of many orna- 
mental trees in the nursery require to be sown as 
soon as ripe. 

Seedlings of evergreen and other forest: trees re- 
quire to be shaded from the hot sun by means of 
brush, or, what is better, a lattice-work of laths. 
A muleh of hay or straw between the rows of larger 
plants will prevent the growth of many weeds, and 
thus save much time and labor in weeding. 

Grafts set in the spring will require looking 
after now, as the stock often sends out new shoots, 
which rob the cion of nourishment. 

Layers may be made of vines and shrubs as soon 
as the new growth becomes firm. See page 263. 

Suckers should be rubbed off wherever they ap- 
pear upon budded or grafted stocks. 

Cherries.—Care must be used in picking not to 
injure the bark or break any limbs. 

Thinning of fruit should be continued this month, 
if not already finished in June. 

a 
Fruit Garden. 

Where one has an abundance of small fruits, it 
will pay to preserve a good supply for winter use, 
by drying and canning. 

Blackberries for home use should be allowed to 
become perfectly ripe before picking, as they are 
then much sweeter, and of a higher flavor; it is 
necessary to pick earlier where they are sent to 
market. Never allow the new canes to grow higher 
than five or six feet, and when the side branches 
reach a length of eighteen inches, pinch off the ends. 

Raspberries.—The canes which bore fruit this 
season, should be cut as soon as the crop is off, 
and all but three or four suckers cut out, un- 
less it is desired to propagate the variety. A good 
dressing of well-rotted manure spaded in between 
the rows is a great help to the growth of the plants. 

Currants.—Where the currant worm makes its 
appearance, dust the bushes with white hellebore. 
Give the ground between the rows a thick mulch; 
it will save a great deal of time during the sea- 
son in keeping weeds under. 

Strawberries.—The season of these will be over 
by the first of this month, and the plants ought 
not to be neglected. Give a good compost to the 
beds, and where the plants are in hills, keep the 
runners cut off. 

Dwarf Trees ought to have their fruit thinned. 
Pinch the growing shoots so as to give the tree a 
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Grape-vines.—If these have been properly trained 
and pruned when small, they will need nothing 
but a little pinching during the summer. Where 
the fruit shows any signs of decay, it ought to be 
cut out; and if a part in any case is taken out, the 
remainder of the fruit will be much finer. Young 
Vines just planted must be kept tied up to stakes. 
Keep the ground free from weeds, and the soil 
well stirred. If mildew makes its appearance, 
use sulphur freely, applying it by means of a 
bellows. Some good work upon grape culture is 
very necessary to one who grows many vines. 

Kitchen Garden. 

A full crop of garden vegetables will reward ‘the 
cultivator this month for the time and care used in 
their cultivation ; and it is the fault of the gardener 
if he does not have fresh vegetables upon his table 
every day until cold weather. Where the surplus 
products of the gardenare marketed, they ought to 
be gathered late in the afternoon, and kept cool, and 
then taken to market early the next morning. Ifa 
farmer has land within a short distance of a good 
market, he will find that it will pay him to devote 
his attention to the growing of early vegetables. 


Asparagus.—No cuttings ought to be made from 
the asparagus bed at this season, but encourage 
the vigorous growth of tops by a good covering of 
manure. Where seed is wanted for making new 
beds, select a sufficient number of strong plants ; 
gather the seeds as soon as ripe, and sow early next 
spring. Weeds ought not to be allowed to srow 
in the bed, but kept down by the constant use of 
the hoe orrake. Ifthe asparagus beetle appears, 
cut off all the tops infested by them, and burn. 

Beans.—Bush beans may still be planted for 
pickling, or for late use as string-beans. Those 
now growing should be hoed frequently; do not 
hoe until the dew is off. Limas must be kept 
pinched after they have reached the hight of the 
poles ; five or six feet is high enough. 

Beets.—A \ate crop may be had if sown early this 
month. Keep those already growing free from 
weeds, and pull the young plants where they are 
too thick, and use for greens. The ground ought 
to be loosened frequently between the rows, so 
that the plants may be kept in agrowing condition. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Set out late sorts in 
well-manured soil. Hoe those already planted, and 
give a little top-dressing of guano, or a watering 
of liquid manure to encourage a rapid growth. 

Celery.—Set out in freshly-stirred soil, wetting 
the plants before setting, and pressing the earth 
firmly around the roots. Put the plants six inches 
and the rows three feet apart. 

Carrots.—Allow no weeds to grow, but keep the 
ground well stirred until the tops are large enough 
to cover the ground. 

Corn.—Some of the early varieties may be planted 
now for late use. Keep the cultivator in frequent 
use among that already growing. Plant enough to 
have a quantity to dry for winter use. 

Cucumbers.—Keep the plants already up free 
from weeds, and sow for pickling early this month. 

Fgg-Planis should be forwarded as fast as possi- 
ble, by hoeing and giving a good watering of liquid 
manure at least once a week. 

Endive may be sown for a late crop of salad. 


Herbs ought to be cut when they flower, tied in 
small bundles, and allowed to dry in the shade. 

Lettuce for late use may be sown ina shady place. 
Silesian is a good summer sort. 

Manure.—No garden ought to be without a good 
cask for liquid manure; the house slops can also 
be very beneficially applied to growing plants. If 
there is no liquid-manure cask, the slops should 
be applied to the compost-heap. . 

Melons.—The weeds ought to be destroyed as 
soon as they appear between the hills, and the 
ground loosened with a hoe or fork. 

Onions require to be well hoed and weeded, and 
where too thick thinned out. p 

Peas.—Sow forsuccession ; they should Le plant- 
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ed deep, and only the early varieties should be sown. 

Potatoes.—The early varieties may be harvested 
this month, and the space filled with late cabbages, 
lettuce, or turnips. 

Rhubarb.—Do not exhaust the plants by aiiow- 
ing them to throw up flower stalks. Give the beds 
a thick dressing of stable manure. 

Squashes.—Keep the plants free from weeds, and 
pinch the ends of the shoots that run too far. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—Do not allow the vines to root, 
Dut move them often, and keep down all weeds. 

Seeds.—It is usually better to procure seeds from 
some reliable seedsman than to attempt to raise 
them. Where one grows his own seed, preserve 
only the best plants or roots. 

Tomatoes must be kept hoed until the vines are 
too large. Place brush or a mulch of hay around 
the plants to keep the fruit from the ground. 
Destroy the green worm which is 60 destructive. 

Turnips.—Sow for wintcr use. Keep the early 
s0wn varieties free from weeds, and thin. 

Weeds should be killed as socn as they appear 
above the surface; an iron rake is very effective, as 
is also a push hoe. 

———— 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Everything in this department requires constant 
attention to ensure neatness. All tall growing 
plants must be tied to stakes or trellises, and dead 
flowers, weeds, etc., carefully removed. The lawn 
will need to be kept mowed 60 as to give it a soft, 
* velvety appearance. 

Annuals sown last month may be transplanted 
from the seed-bed to the flower garden, arranging 
the taller growing ones at the back side, and the 
low ones in front. 

Carnations should be tied up to neat stakes; 
make layers and cuttings. 

Dailias growing in pots may be put out; set the 
stake at the same time, and keep carefully tied up 
during the summer. 

Gladiolus should be tied to stakes to prevent be- 
ing broken by high winds. 

Gravel walks.—Keep clear of all weeds, and where 
the gravel has become thin apply a new coating. 
The edges of the paths must be cut with an edging- 
iron to prevent grass from growing into the walk. 

Propagation.—Many of the ornamental shrubs 
may be propagated from cuttings of the new 
growth, set in a light soil in a shady place. 

Rhododendrons may be preserved from injury by 
the drouth by supplying them with a good mulch. 

Perennials.—Sow the seed of these as fast as they 
ripen in a light, rich soil. 

Potted Plants.—Do not allow plants in pots to 
suffer from dryness; the best way is to plunge the 
pots in the soil. 

Roses.—Keep the climbing varieties tied to trel- 
Tises. Layers may be made from the new growth 
this month. Use sulphur for mildew. 

Verbenas and other low growing bedding plants 
ought to be pegged down so as to give a better 
show of flowers, as well as for the sake of neatness. 

Weeds.—A constant fight must be kept up with 
the weeds; never allow a weed to grow among 


the flowers. 
—_—_e—- 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
All plants left in the greenhouse or house ought 
to be carefully watered, and during the middle of 
the day shaded. The shading in the greenhouse is 
best effected by means of whitewashing the glass. 
Give plenty of air during warm days. 
Budding may be performed whenever the bark of 
the shrubs will lift. 
Callas.—Re-pot after flowering, 
small quanity of water. 
Earth.—Get a stock of potting earth ready for 
winter use, and store in a cellar or damp place to 
prevent drying. 
Potting.—All cutting 


and give only a 


3 which are rooted must be 





| potted t before tng become etn: shade fora tow 
days until established. 

Propagation.—Cuttings of plants wanted for win- 
ter blooming ought to be started in time to get 
well established before fall. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
ae 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturést, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
June 15, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year, 
1. 
{KCRIPTS. 


27 daysthis mth, 
25 days dast ui'th 


TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Outs, 
271,009 3,151,000 2,816,000 87, 600 41,000 1,413, 000 
225,000 875,000 604.000 26,000 129,000 147,000 
SALES. Fiour, Wheat. Yorn, Dye. Barley. Oats, 
27 di ays thism’'th. 217,000 2,745,000 2,933,000 65,009 25,009 1,156,000 


25 days dest 11" thi.254,000 1,517,000 1,231,000 31,000 216,000 908,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
ReCRIPTS. Fionr. Wheat. Corn, Rye Bariey. Oats, 
27 de 1871 271,000 3,151,000 2,816,000 87,000 41,000 i, 113,000 





201,000 817,000 


Barley. Oats, 
93.000 1,1: 56,000 
40,009 1,228,000 


«eet 

.361,000 2,389,000 664,000 263,000 
SALEs. Fiour, Wheat. Corn Dye, 
27 days 1871...247,000 2.745.000 2,933,009 65,000 
25 days 1870...267,00) 2,935,500 1,137,000 %8,0.0 


25 days s 1870.. 












3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to June 15: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Ess Gsanbosenan 874,090 6,153,722 3,200, 6:33 351,919 78,548, 14,889 
1870. 727,097 5,435,282 13),519 ) 9,378 
RROD: since conser 420,294 3 802,539 1,828,869 ——— -—— 40,401 
Rae 43,556 2,580,805 3,559,097 153,093 ——— 39,008 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat, Corn, Tye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 

tag bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 

230.350 292,183 114,783 3,480 


250: 245 160,754 
180,947 151,964 
204/388 150,514 
B311L471 148,498 
272,618 157,730 





283,700 
871 





‘ 33.9 72 
a 419995 HH 
1,736,936 216,394 












208,319 148.069 500,897 2, 085, 1 oH 231,129 
300,000 116,800 400,400 2,1 
476,544 53,391 184,803 1 
761, 894 50,869 107,474 1,053,079 1 
589.973 25.437 106,101 91.766 119°046 
’ 92 483,540 28,816 98,600 655,068 109,478 
TL Pe Hoeti3 69,845 21,891 91,630 488,143 108,775 
5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
son to June 8th: 
Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Darley. Oats, 
bbls. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush, 
|) ae 48,500 2,511,509 2,093,800 $8,200 29.700 593, 500 
ri 3 1 "900,600 127,700 41,200 8,900 3882 a) 10 
1531 000 718,000 124,400 11.800 51 
33634, 900 8,297,400 149,209 326,300 1,8 
’ 21,700 592,100 28,000 28,200 
. 34,200 64,300 41,700 





317,200 2,090,700 § 
94,100 547,900 31,8! 114,390 1,944,300 


CuRRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 












































May 15. — 4 
Price oF GOLp.. 111, 112 
FLour—Super to Extra State 540 @ 700 $550 @*% 0 
Super to Extra Southern... 56 @97 675 @10 25 
Extra Western...... 600 @9% 620 @102 
Extra Genesee [00 @8%7 710 @8 % 
Superfine Western 540 @ 5 90 545 @ 600 
BEM BEOUE, 6.0 sos0cccces 4 20 510 420 @610 
Corn-MEAL, 2: 20 325 @ 4 20 
Wueatr—All kinds of White.. 1 60 @1 90 160 @185 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 13244 1 62 145 @165 
Corn—Yellow =p eae | 83 16 @ 
Mixed... enesbe es 82 69 @ %6 
Oa Ts — Western . ; 70 6 @ 0 
. genes 69 664%@ 6i% 
1 2 102%@115 
as 20 Nominal. 
Sale # 100 Ibs 1 45 1 0) @ 1 40 
STRAW, # 100 TS.........--0000 65 8 195 
Corr N— Middlings, 16% 2.6 2054 
Hops—Crop of 1810. # }...... 12 7 @ 13 
Featoers—Live Gees - % 6 @ S 
Seepv—Clover,# b ... , 9: 10 @ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel...... $§ 0) 850 @ 400 
Flax, ® bushel.......... 2 20 230 @24 
Sucar—Brown, # 10% 8%@ 10% 
Mo.asses, Cuba, # gal. 45 20 @ 4 
Correr—Rio, (Gold, in bond) 13% 10 @ = 133 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., #D. 11 6@ R 
Seed Leaf, # D... BS ics rei 70 12 @ % 
Woor—Domestic Fieec 57 49 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 52 33 @ 53 
California, unwas Slied, ax 383 23 @ 30 
TALLOW, #1 ........- 9 a 91 
Or_-CAKE—#@ ton ........-. 50 8900 @41 00 
Pork—Mess, % barrel. 2 #1550 @15 7% 
Prime, # barrel one 00 1275 @13 50 
3EEF—Plain mess......... 00 800 @i4 00 
LARD, in tres, & barrels, # Ib. 10K%@ Ii11% 94e@ 1K 
Burrer—State, # b...... - 122 @ 3 12 @ 30 
Western, BF D.....ccrccccrse- . 10 @ B28 10 @ 23 
CHEESE... ..... engs ew dnaD 8 @ 15 § @ 12% 
BEANS—#®# bushel... .. tis 7 @3 10 133 @1 40 
Peas—Canada, free, # bu.... 140 @145 —- @ — 
Eaes—Fresh. # dozen......-. 15 @ li 146 @ 19 
Pouttry— Live Fowls. fi 16 @ ii 16 @ 18 
Turkeys. dressed, # b.. 16 ° li , 16 ¢ : 18 
2 e, % FERED by. 2 0c00eeesae0s — @ — 1) @ 2 00 
a" Pair. abe be 10 @123 75 @ 100 
PoTAToRsS, @ bbi. ‘ 800 @55) 38009 @ 700 
SwEET POTATOES, # bbl...... 400 @ 5 00 -— @—_— 
TURNIPS —@ bbl.........- . 7 @125 —- @ — 
CaBBAaGEs—? bbl... —- @ -— 175 @ 4200 
Ontons—# bbl. peseeen’ Ae — @ - —- @ — 
CRANBERRIES—®# DDI......... 300 @60) —- @ — 
BROOM-CORN—#@ Ih....... ee eee 4@ _ 8 4 @ § 
APPLES—#@ barrel........-00+- 125 @475 40) @909 
Strawberries, # qua Ritasiet< —-@ - 15 @ 2% 


The Gold market has been more active, since our last, 
and the price has been advanced to 113, closing June 15, 
at 112%, as against 11125 on May 15... The supplies of 
Breadstuffs have been more liberal, and though the de- 
mand has been good, particularly for Wheat and Corn 
for export, prices have been variable, closing, as a rule, 











| 
| 
} 


- ae, 
in favor of buyers. The foreign advices, which had been 
of an encouraging tenor, were rather against the export 
movement toward the end of the month under review 
The decline in ocean freights, however, served to check 
the depressing influence of the later Liverpool reports. 
The grain coming to market by Canal is arriving in unu- 
sually good order, aad the bulk of it isin merchantable 
condition....The Cotton markct has been active, excited, 
and higher, under speculative operations, based mainly 
on the assumption that the next crop would be a short 
one. The final dealings indicated less confidence in this 
theory, and less buoyancy in values....The Provision 
markets have been less active, and prices have been 
quoted lower and unsettled, particularly for hog products. 

..-There has been a good inquiry for Wool at firmer 
rates, on a limited offering of desirable samples....To- 
bacco, Hops, Hay, and Naval Stores, have attracted more 
attention, 




















New-York Live-Stock Markets, 
WEEK ENDING. DBeeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
ET 2. Ca ae - 6.986 106 21,958 20,451 53, 
BER BM... ccccsese + G,i44 88 18,478 17.556 ain 
June 5t as 6 ween 4172 59 ) 8,891 45,210 
June 12th....... ++ 6215 $5 (6° i 
Total int Weeks... 127,117 888 15.631 206 $3,200 205°511 
do.for prev.5 Weeks 8h 1957) = BGL 21,298 83, 686 att 217,542 







Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week.. 6,779 84 3,908 19,901 
do. do, last Month....6.991 72 4,259 16,737 
de. do. prev’s Month... .6,219 36 046 
Average per Week, 1870. 6817 5 
Average per Week, 1869. 6,275 
do do. do, 1868 5,733 
do do. do. 1867, 5,544 
do do. do. 1866, 5,748 
do. do. 186 5,255 
Total j 
Tot: 
Tots 
Tot 
Tot 





Tot: ; 267,609 


Aer 
Beef Cattle. ~The supply of cattle is 1 ree, and re- 
ports show that there is a heavy stock still pressing for- 


ward. Trade was somewhat unsettled during the month 


just ended, prices falling off 1c. per Ib. one week, with a 


heavy run, and recovering a like amount the next week, 
closing a little lower than it opened four weeks ago. 
Texas has not given us many grass cattle, but they are 
liable to come forward any moment. One or two lots of 
cattle came through in stock Palace cars, but they did 
noi show enough better to warrant the extra expense. 
There is probably some experimenting yet to be done 
before these cars will be looked upon with favor. As yet 
there are no indications of a general reduction of cattle 
freights, but a few of the leading shippers doubtless 
obtain drawbacks, 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 


May 22d, rangedi1l @l4c, Large sales 12@13c. Av. 12% 
do. 29th, do. 10 @l4ec. do. do. 12@13 ¢. do. 12% 
June 5th, do. 9@18c. do. do. 11@12 ¢. do. 11\% 
do. 12th, do. 10 @lic. do. do. 12@13 c¢. do. 1244 


Milch Cows.—These have been offered more freely, 
and after a dull month, there is a little improvement at 
the close, helped by an advance in beef, which enables 
the milkmen to sell their fat, dry cows to advantage. 
Some miserably poor cows are being sent to market, and 
sold at $40@$45 each, with ordinary to fair milkers at 
$55@$65, and good to extras at $75@$90..... Calves.— 
The offerings are still quite free, but not so large as in 
May. They dragged heavily for a weck or two, after 
last report, fat veals selling at %%4@8c. Now they are 
doing better. Butter-milk and grass calves are worth 
54%@bc., thin milk veals, 64@7%c., good to choice, &@ 
9%4c. <A lot of 33 State calves, 142 Ibs., just sold at Sc., 
with a pen of 204 Ibs. at 9c.... Sheep and Lambs.— 
Receipts are larger, the greatest increase being in 
lambs. These have declined 2@3c. per lb., poor Southern 
and Western selling at 9@1l1c., fair to prime State and 
Jersey, 114%@12%c., with a few extras at 13c. Sheep 
have been running down quite gradually, but close firm 
at 44@5\%c. for poor to medium, and 6@6%c. for good 
to prime, some choice lots selling at 63{¢. Most of the 
sheep are now coming from Ohio, and Ill., with lambs 


from N. J., and this State, an occasional jot being re- 
ecived from Ky., Va., and Ohio....Swine.—Free as 


were the receipts of the previous month, they are still 
larger now, and live hogs have declined about 3c. per 
lb, They went to 44@5c., a fortnight ago, but close 
somewhat firm at Ee@5\%c., a recent advance in lard 
helping them. City dressed vary from 6c. to 63{c., ac- 
cording as heavy hogs or light ones. 
Stock Breeding.—Charles R. Hoffman, 
Kansas. In breeding stock of all kinds, it is a rule never 
to breed the progeny to its sire. This rule is often de- 
parted from among breeders; but exceptions should 
only be made for some good reason. The male progeny 
of a thorough-bred heifer might be used on a half-bred 
heifer from a native cow, although the sire of both 
was the same, as this would not be considered close 
breeding. But judicious selections should be made. A 
change of blood would be well every four or five years. 


—— 
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containing a great variety of Items, including n any 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance,—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on Nevwys 
York Banks or Bankers arc best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain= 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it, Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

A Necessary Item. — To correct a mis- 
taken idea that has got abroad in some quarters, we wish 
it distinctly understood, that The 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Monthly), 


and HEARTH and HOME (Weekly), 


are two totally differcnt, independent Jour= 
nals—as much soas if published a thousand 
miles apart. Their engravings and their 
reading matter are entirely unlike, and nei- 
ther Journal takes or supplies the place of 
the other. HEARTH and HOME is an tlus- 
trated Weekly Family Newspaper, of a high 
order, designed especially for the HOME CIR- 
CLE-—containing a varicty of home reading, 
and general information, with fall and choice 
departments for the Tiousekeeper and the 
Young People, and a NEWS department, 
giving the news of the World for cach 
week, in that complete but condensed form 
desired and needed by busy men and women 
who wish to keep up with the times, but 
have not leisure to wade through the acres of 
printed matter of the general newspapers. 
Our readers know the character of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. The issuing of the 
two journals under one business manage- 
ment, is a saving of expense to cach, which 
enables the Proprietors to do more for both 
journals than if cach had to separatcly bear 
the entire expense of offices, clerks, print- 
ing machinery, ete. 





The Agriculturist as Premitums.— 
A member of the Lehigh Co. (Pa.,) Agricultural Society, 
writes that the American Agriculturist is offered by that 
Socicty as a premium at their fair, and commends the 
example of that society to other similar associations. 
This has long been done by many societies, and the plan 
might be profitably adopted by a great many more. 
Aside from its intrinsic value, it will, as our correspond- 
ent suggests, be of great use in reminding the recipient 
each month of his relations to the County Socicty. The 
money could not be more wisely expended. 


The American Pomological So= 
ciety.—The circular of the President comes to us just 
as we are making up the paper. The meeting will be 
held at Richmond, Va., on September 6th, 7th and Sth, 
in Assembly Hall, Eighth Street. All Horticultural, Po- 
mological and kindred societics are requested to send 
delegates, and all persons interested in the cultivation of 
fruits are invited to take seats in the convention. The 
Virginia Pomological and Horticultural Society will hold 
wp exhibition in conjunction with the meeting, and be- 
tides the premiums offered by that society, there are 





premiums from $50 to $5, offered by individuals for the 
best collections of apples, pears, grapes, peaches, figs, 
ete. The Pomological Society has never held a meeting 
so far south as Richmond, and it is hoped that there will 
be a large attendance from all parts of the country. 

Peter Menderson & Co.—Tlic firm of 
Henderson & Fleming having dissolved, Mr. Henderson, 
his son Alfred, and Mr. Wm. Carson, have formed a co- 
partnership under the above name. The new firm will be 
located at 35 Cortlandt street, and will soon present a 
general stock of sceds, plants and other articles usually 
found in a first-class horticultural establishment. 

A New Early Peach.—Mr. 8. G. Bilyeu, 
of Littleton, Halifax Co., N. C., exhibited to us on June 
19th, specimens of a new early peach called Beatrice. 
This is a seedling by the celebrated Thomas Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, Eng. Upon the grounds of Mr. B. the 
Beatrice is at least 20 days earlier than Hale’s Early. 
Like all early peaches, it is small, but it has a very high 
color, is very fragrant and of good quality for a very early 
variety. The specimens presented to us had been picked 
for five days, and were in perfectly good condition, and 
would seem to warrant Mr. Bilyeu’s claim that they pos- 
sess superior shipping qualities, 





Prevailing Disernse among Eforses. 
—Dr. Liautard, of the N. Y. College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, writes to the American Agricuturist: ‘In rela- 
tion to the disease which is now raging amongst the 
horses of this City, I would say that it is not a new dis- 
ease, but the Cerebral Spinal Meningitis, or Spotted 
Fever—that the disease has shown itself this year ina 
peculiar form, and has been of a much milder character 
than I have seen it before, that the curative treatment 
which consists principally of counter-irritants, cathar- 
tics, nervous arterial sedatives, is, in many cases, unsuc- 
cessful, and that Iam satisfied that in that disease, more 
than in any other, prevention is the true way to treat it. 
Tn several instances where I have scen horses dying from 
it, by putting the remainder of the stock under prophy- 
lactic treatment, I akvays stopped the disease, and feel 
satisfied that the same result could have been obtained 
in this fearful outbreak.” 





Pure WWater.—Chickens that are kept con- 
fined should always have at least the luxury of pure, cool 
water, and they will not flourish without it. Many con- 
trivances are inuse for this purpose, none probably bet- 
ter than the Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain. 





Will Turnips and Cabbages Mix? 
—*R. W. W.,’’ Union Lakes. We never knew of a case 
in which cabbages and turnips crossed with one another, 
but they are so closely related, that we should not be 
surprised to learn that such admixture had taken place. 





Hot-bed Covered with Wuslin.— 
‘¢ Amateur” asks how to make one. Such a thing would 
be so much bother, that it would be poor economy to use 
muslin instead of glass. The plants would not get suf- 
ficient light, and snow and rain would get it out of order. 





Potato Bugs. — Joseph Bowland, Win- 
neshick Co., Pa., wishes to know if the Colorado potato 
beetle has left Colorado. Who can tell? 





Sweet-Potato Umsect.—G. J. Read, 
Adair Co., Ky. The insect that looks ‘like a terrapin” 
when magnified, is one of several tortoise beetles that 
infest the sweet-potato. Yours is the Mottled Tortoise- 
beetle, Cassida guttata. The larve of the half dozen 
species all have the singular habit of making a screen or 
shelter of their own excrement. As the beetles are upon 
the under sides of the leaves, it is difficult to reach them 
with Paris green, which it is said will destroy them. 
Examining the young plants, and picking off the first 
comers before they increase, is the best remedy. 





The Grain Moth or Little Wolf. 
— Quinton Dick, Marshall, Ohio, has his granary infested 
with small worms of a dirty white color, which spin 
a web connecting several grains of wheat together. They 
eat out the heart of the grain, and now (May) are in the 
chrysalis state and appear as brown pupe three-cighths of 
an inch in length. They are the larve and pup of the 
Grain Moth or little Wolf, at the present time, and until 
August they exist as moths which may be found on the 
walls and ceilings of granaries by day, and flying about 
by night. They may be destroyed by burning a candle in 
the granary. The worms and chrysalides will be de- 
stroyed by scrubbing the floor and walls of the granary 
with hot soft-soap suds and limewashing the ceiling. 
All cracks should be carefully cleaned out and then fil- 
led up. Once got rid of, they may be kept out by using 
fine gauze screens to the windows. 





Sundry Huambugs. - In reference to one 
ofthe ** Gift Enterprises ’’ referred to last month, that for 
the “Home” at Washington and the “ Asylum” in N. 
Y., we have heard from several parties interested. Mr. 
Appleman, of Hagerstown, Md., says, he believed it to be 
a well conducted enterprise, everything on the square, 
and he putin some property with the distinct understand- 
ing, that all profits from it should be given to the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home at Washington. Mr. Devlin 
says, he took the New York agency of the tickets, just as 
he would of any other business, which he believed hon- 
orably conducted, but he took extra pains to have a part 
of the profits go to the N. Y. Roman Catholic Asylum, in 
which he was interested: Probably every one connected 
with the enterprise would show similar good intentions, 
unless it be that some first originator who started it to 
get a ready market for real estate, that had come to 
be an “elephant” on his hands. We believe no one 
denies that, as a whole, the property offered in this 
scheme is priced far above what it would sell for. Indeed, 
we are told that it was estimated that the managers 
should receive $10,000 each, and that there would still be 
a good surplus for the institutions, after paying all expen- 
ses, advertising, commissions, etc. It amounts to just 
about this: People are invited to pay in their money, 
partly because a small percentage of it will go to beney- 
olent institutions, which is “touching them in a tender 
spot,”’ and they are farther stimulated with the hope that 
there is a possibility (a very remote one) that they may 
draw a big prize. The best result which can happen to 
any but the managers, who get $10,000 cach, and those 
who have put in property, will be that: 1,003 persons 
will get something worth on the average half of what it 
is priced at in the scheme, and 50,997 persons will get 
nothing, except the consolation that a few cents on the 
dollar have gone to good objects. The whole scheme, 
like every other one of theekind, is bad in its results ; it 
differs nothing in principle from the old lotteries, and ne 
amount of good intentions, and good faith in carrying it 
out, can whitewash it into credit. Lotteries of any kind, 
in and for churches, asylums, or otherwise, from the 
grab-bag up to Pike’s Opera House and the San Francisco 
Library, are worthy of the severest condemnation. They 
appeal to and cultivate a morbid hope of “luck,” that 
stifles self-reliance, painstaking effort, and manly energy, 
which lie at the foundation of all true success in life... .. 
An Illinois Loan Agency, proposing to receive and in- 
vest funds at 10 percent, appears very plausible, and 
something on this plan, under the control and manage- 
ment of thoroughly known, responsible, and experienced 
business men would be useful, The one before us, may be 
all right, and we think the originator means well, though 
we always look with suspicion upon any duséness circular, 
addressed specially to clerzymen, beginning with the pat- 
ronizing ‘* Dear Brother.”’..... A swindler, calling him- 
self J.T. Stewart & Co., advertised a paper, “The 
Press,” at 10 cents aycear, and offered a $50 Greenback 
in every hundredth paper as a prize to secure a large 
circulation, A multitude of such ignorant people as are 
always expecting somebody to give them $20 for $1, sent 
in their subscriptions. Zvery subscriber received an in- 
timation that he was the lucky one, and received a pic- 
ture of a greenback, informing him, that on remitting 
$10 for expenses, he would receive a $175 Watch. And 
thus it is, that these rascals go on stealing from their ig- 
norant dupes...... 190,060 foolish people (no others 
can be expected to participate) are invited to send $6 
each for a remoie chance of drawing $60,000 in breastpins 
and car-rings, etc., to be positively distributed at Wash- 
ington, July 5th, and they are expected to take the 
tickets promptly, because the “victims of the French 
war’? will get some benefit. Anybody who wishes to 
sport a $60,000 breastpin, and believes such a thing will 
be distributed, and is positively sure that, among 190,000 
people he will be the lucky one, will send on $6 fora 
ticket instanter. All others better think it over until 
July 4th, 1872, and in the meantime send their whole 
contribution at once to the proper relief-committees. . ... 
Will the self-dubbed “Dr. Andrews,”’ of Albany, never 
die, but forever keep on distributing those numberless 
disgusting circulars, ctc.? In one before us he tells the 
post-masters they have been his constant friends, and 
helped him for over 40 years ! He ought to be known well 
enough by this time to be every where avoided — but his 
latest circulars come to us from way down in Texas..... 
And now one of the “Spanish Policy” swindlers calls him- 
self “C. P. Barkis, 1210 Broadway, N.Y.” He is ** wélling”’ 
to take and keep your money—for there is no ‘‘ Spanish 
Policy.”” Next month he will assume other names...... 
One signing himself S.C. Thompson & Co., 41 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y., sent out lists of cheap goods, and filled 
small orders quite satisfactorily. The bait took, and 
many others wnited in clubs and forwarded considerable 
sums of money. After waiting and waiting, week after 
week, the only answer they could get was, that part of 
the goods ordered were ‘“‘out,’* but would soon be on hand 
and be immediately forwarded. We find no such person 
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or firm at No. 41 Maiden Lane. This is another illus- 
tration of the risk, concerning which we have so often 
cautioned our readers, of sending money to any unknown 
parties advertising by circulars..... Gaius W. Hussarp, 
Jr.,aGaAIn. This scoundrel who has his headquarters at 208 
Broadway, is full of ingenious swindling schemes. The 
pretended counterfeit money or sawdust game he has 
worked under a great variety of names, and in this as in 
other cases, he usually manages to operate upon other 
dishonest people in such a way that they caw not appear 
as witnesses against him without criminating themselves. 
Here is one of his latest swindles: The following isa 
copy of many similar documents returned to us by honest 
people. Hubbard had a large lot of them written out 
and forwarded to different parties all over the West. 
They are all alike except in the name of the person ad- 
dressed. (The Bill Head is neatly printed in the usual 
form ; the rest is written.) 4 


¢ “New York, May 15th, 1871. 
Mr. W. P. Gillenwaltus, Rogersville, Tenn. 
To DuRvVIN, ELLtotT & Co., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Watches, Jewelry and Silverware, 
Wholesale Department up stairs, No. 198 Broadway. 
For repairs on Hunting, Stem-Winding, Gold Chronome- 
ter, made by Jugerson, No. 15,021, viz.: 
1 Balance Wheel and Hair Spring, $7.50 
1 Main Springand Cleaning, - - - 1.25 
1 Fine Lever, vegulating, etc.,- - 
1 Gold Cap, Eng’d, - - --- - 
Please remit by Express. ; 

Dear SrR:--The above watch received from you 2ist 
Feb’y, is now ready for delivery. You were correct when 

ou stated it could not be repaired outside of this City. —— 

e have had great difficulty with it, but is now in thorough 
order, and we warrant it to keep correct time for five years. 
—You wrote that the watch was found and desired to 
know its worth. It isa very valuable time-piece, and must 
have cost at least $500 in gold. It is now worth $100, an¢ 
for any one desiring a correct time-piece, is really cheap at 
its first cost.——Please remit the amount of above bill by 
Sruress, and the watch will be immediately forwarded.—— 
Oblige pe onding at once, as every day it remains with 
ws entails additional trouble and expense. Respectfully, 
Durvin, Evtiotrr & Co., 198 Broadway, N. Y.” 

After mailing sundry thousands of the above, Hubbard 
got out a regular power of Attorney, signed by Durvin, 
Elliots & Co. (probably the real names of some of his 
employees), directing the Express Companies to deliver 
their parcels to himself. The result was that many dis- 
honest people said to themselves, ‘‘ well, there is no 
such person hereabouts, and if there was, the watch was 
* found,’ and did not belong to him, and so I'll privately 
forward the $20.25 and get the watch and keep it.’’ Of 
course, Hubbard pocketed the funds and let the dupes 
whistle for their money. They dare not expose them- 
selves by complaining, and if they did, they would find 
no Durvin, Elliott & Co., at 19S Broadway, for the build- 
ing is unoccupied—such buildings are often selected as 
their advertised headquarters by various swindlers. Of 
course no thoroughly honest person would forward 
money for a watch not belonging to him, but he would 
promptly do as Mr. Gillenwaltus and others have done, 
forward the documents to this office, or elsewhere, for 
investigation.——We have given considerable space to 
the description of this particular swindle to illustrate 
how ingenious are the dodges resorted to, and to show 
that great care should be exercised in responding to cir- 
culars, etc., from unknown parties. We confess also, to 
a little satisfaction in showing those who have had a 
hand in sending the thousands of dollars in response to 
this operation, how completely they have been ‘‘done for” 
in their dishonest attempts to get watchos not belonging 
to them. 

We have the usual assortment of “ queer,”’ alias 
“Sawdust,” alias pretended counterfeit money, circulars 
and letters, but this snbject has been so well ventilated 
that it is needless tosay much. The swindled, willing- 
to-swindle, people throughout the country must have 
mostly received their dose of ‘‘sawdust*’ and had their 
eyes scoured open with it by this time. They have con- 
tributed enough to enable Hubbard and others to own 
Fifth Avenue Houses, splendid turn-outs, large bank ac- 
counts, and abundant solid investments, besides liberal 
expenditures for gambling, wines, etc. Geo. L. Decker 
(so-called), 688 Broadway, sends out boxes of old medicine 
bottles as a blind, with $15 to $50 C. O. D. bills, and 
writes to the victims very plausible letters.—Henry 
Parker & Co., 48 Liberty St., pretends to have city police- 
men paid to protect him and his customers. Among new 
names of ‘“‘ queer” operators we find Saml. J. Hale, 31 
Park Row; Thos. Bailey & Co., 42 Liberty St.; I. F. Bur- 
roughs & Co., 1 Beekman St., and 11 Ann St.; Christopher 
Yates, 129 Nassau St.; Danicl Elliott & Co., 190 Broad- 
way; Francis Ogden, 131 Fulton St. (old name and new 
circular); Howard L. Jones & Son, 194 Broadway, 
ete., etc. All these are merely the nemes adopted 
dy two or- three. operators...... ts Every Recrre 
Seller, whether he advertises by circular, by news- 
paper, or otherwise. is to be let alone severely, no mat- 
ter how grand his show of profits to be made, etc. 


Mepicat Humeves.—Despite all we have written, we 
still receive (from new subscribc~s generally) large num- 
bers of inquiries in regard-to thiz and that doctor, medi- 

i As a general answer to all, we say: Every 
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one of the doctors, remedies, etc., inquired about in the 
numerous recent letters before us, 2s @ humbug—no ex- 
ception—whicther referring to ‘‘ eyes,” “ears,” “lungs,” 
“‘consumption,”’ ‘‘ early indiscretions,” ‘* premature de- 
cay,” “impotence,” ‘‘seminal weakness,” ‘ diseases of 
women,” ‘‘urinary diseases,”’ advertised ‘‘ medical col- 
leges,”’ ‘“‘ medical institutes,’? and “medical universi- 
ties,” no matter how high the pretented State An- 
thority Endorsements. — {2 Every circular or bill 
sent through the mails, in reference to any medi- 
cine, or doctor, or medical institute, that we have 
ever seen, and we have seen many thousands, has been 
aswindle. We do not speak ignorantly, or at random. 
If you don’t believe this, reader, but choose to risk your 
health and yonr money, we can’t help it. If you let one 
of these fellows have a line from you, they will worm 
themselves into your feelings and fears by ingenious 
plausible letters, and they will stick to you as long as you 
have a dollar left, or can borrow one. They will send 
you stimulants or tonics to make you ‘feel better” for 
the time, and then lead you on to further investments ; 
or by some other ingenious dodge get your money. 


” 





Tansy for Currant Worms.—t. 
Bonney, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y., makes a strong decoction 
of tansy and sprinkles it upon the bushes from a water- 
ing pot. He applies it when the dew is on, three morn- 
ings in succession, and then waits until the worms re- 
appear. The remedy is cheap, simple, and easily applied, 
and in the hands of Mr. B. has proved successful. 





Jocoa or Nut Grass.—"N. H. K.,”’ Ful- 
ton, Miss. This isatroublesome species of sedge, grow- 
ing in the Southern States, which can only be killed by 
constant and thorough cultivation. Plow the land once 
a week during the season, and harrow it at least twice a 
weck; or, if this plan is too expensive, plow in the 
spring and sow wheat or some other grain, applying a 
good dressing of manure, and sow ten or twelve pounds 
of clover seed to the acre. 

*“*The Southern Farmer.’’—We learn 
that this paper, published in Memphis, Tenn., is now en- 
tirely owned by its former editor, Dr. M. W. Phillips. 
Dr. P. is a veteran in the service, and has always made a 
most excellent paper. We hope he will be equally suc- 
cessful as a publisher. 





Washing Trees.—‘‘Subscriber.” The 
best wash for fruit-trees is a strong solution of soft-soap, 
applied with a brush. The best time to perform this 
operation is early in the spring. 





Cucumber Bags.— A. J. M.’’ destroys 
them with boiling hot soap-suds, sprinkled on the vines. 
He also washes the stems of young apple-trees with the 
same, and thereby kills all lice and makes the bark shine. 
We think the soap-suds might be beneficial, especially if 
made with carbolic soap, which we have tried on the 
bugs with success; but we fear the boiling heat might be 
too much for the vines; we should advise caution in 
using it at such a temperature. 





Fairbank’s Patent for railroad scales has 
been extended by the Commissioner of Patents for 17 
years. The proof shows that these scales have been put 
in use to the amount of $789,000, and that they have rev- 
olutionized the railroad freighting business. The Pat- 
entis justly extended; it is benefiting the people by 
many millions annually. 

American Raisins.—In the May Agricul- 
turist we made the statement that raisins could not be 
made from any American grape. This must be qualified 
so far as the Walter grape is concerned, as Messrs. L. M. 
Ferris & Son, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., send us some 
dried berries of the Walter, which, though small, are 
really raisins. The specimens sent were from inferior 
frnit, dried without any especial care,and give encour- 
agement to try what can be done with selected fruit 
cured in the best manner. 

Piaster on Potztoes, — “ Virginia.” 
Plaster is not generally considered beneficial to potatocs. 








All applications of lime affect the quality of this crop in- | 


The potatoes boil hard, and have a disagree- 
able flavor. We have heard this maintained, and have 
also experienced it. As soils differ widely in character, 
it would be wise to try a few hills, ora single row. 


juriously. 





Locust for Posts.—“C. M.,” Delphi, Ind. 
That which yon refer to as Black Locust is probably the 
Robinia Pseudacacia, known in the East as Yellow Locust, 
from the color of its wood. It is one of the most valuable 
and durable sorts of timber for posts and other uses. 
Large quantities are used in all ship-yards for tree-nails. 
If you should fail to want them for your own usc, they 
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will surely come to a good market. The great drawback 
to their cultivation in the West has been the borer, which 
honeycombs the collar, and soon destroys the tree. 
Scald the seed before itis sown. For full directions for 
sowing and cultivation sce back numbers. We have no 
experience with the Honey Locust for post timber. 

Traveling Shows.—We well know by 
experience, the anxiety that parents undergo in reference 
to proper amusement for their children—and especially 
is this the case, when the great half-acre, high-colored, 
show-bills appear, announcing some traveling show, 
circus, menagerie, or other exhibition. The little ones 
are all excitement, and if there is not a prompt decision 
that they are to go, or a positive negative, the amount of 
solicitation, teasing, and ingenious argument one hears, 
is amusing—often painful. An ordinary circus is not re- 
fining, and its accompaniments are such that its influence 
upon young or old people, or upon a community, is dele- 
terious. A well conducted menagerie is instructive, and 
when kept clear of low characters and performers, can be 
safely visited by families with profit. Asa rule, parents 
should always go with thcir children to all such places, 
or keep them at home. We have frequent inquiries from 
all parts of the country, as to whether a Christian man 
can visit with his family the Traveling Exhibition of 
Mr. Phineas T. Barnum. We have not personally scen 
it, but some intelligent friends have, and from their re- 
port, and from what we know of Mr. Barnum personally, 
we judge that he carefully excludes all immoral features, 
and that he has a collection of animals, curiosities, etc., 
more worthy of visiting t*an usual, and on the whole 
more entertaining, and less objectionable than one will 
ordinarily be likely to mect with. 

A Prolific Graft.—“H. H.,” Riverside, 
Me., set some apple grafts in 1870. One of them made a 
growth of seven feet, and at the time of writing this 
spring it had twenty-four clusters of blossoms upon it. 
He asks what he shall do with it.——A graft should be 
treated as if it was a young tree; its growth may be 
controlled, if need be, by pinching, and it should not be 
allowed to overbear. 

Smut in Wheat.— J. T.,’’ Nokesville, 
Va. Smut is nota disease, properly speaking, but it is 
thé cause of an injury which may ke regarded as a dis- 
ease. It is a minute fungus, living in and upon the grain, 
and is propagated by spores, which answer the purpose of 
seeds. These spores are so very small that they may ad- 
here to the seed grain unnoticed, and from them the 
smut will be developed more or less abundantly, as the 
season is favorable or otherwise to its growth. The 
usual preventives are soaking the seed wheat, just before 
sowing, in very strong brine or in a strong solution of 
Blue Vitriol (Sulphate of Copper), in either case drying 
the grain by the use of quick-lime. 





Pinching the Grapesvine. — “Sub- 
scriber’’ should have pinched his vine shoots as soon as 
the leaves could be distinctly seen. It is now too late, 
but had he done as every person should who writes to an 
editor or any one else—given his name and address, he 
would have had a timely answer by mail. 





Potato Bugs once More.—“‘I. B. D.,”’ 
Lockport, (State not given),writes that he has used a de- 
coction of May-weed or Dog-fennel (Maruta Cotula), to 
which soft-soap had been added. When the decoction is 
cool, the plants are sprinkled with it from a watering- 


pot. Our correspondent speaks of using it for the Potato 
bug. As there are many Potato bugs, we have no means 


of knowing if it is the dreaded Colorado beetle, or some 
other insect, that is killed by the above mixture. 


Whe First Book of Botany, by Eliza 
A. Youmans.—When the first edition of Miss Youmans’ 
book appeared, we commended it to the notice of teach- 
ers. We now have a revised edition, enlarged by extend- 
ing the subject upon the same plan. The work is ad- 
mirably calculated to “cultivate the observing powers 
of children,” and to teach botany in the only way in 
which it can be successfully tauzht—from the plant itself. 
We are glad to learn that the work has met with a favor- 
able reception by teachers, and though intended for quite 
young children, older persons can, by its aid, lay a good 
foundation for the study of more advanced works. 

Sumach, —G. W. Walker, Lowell, Mass. 
We know of no attempts to cultivate our native Sumach, 
and cannot tell you what the yield per acre would be. 
It is cut from the middle of July until frosts. Crude, dry 
leaves were worth at the miils in Virginia, last year, $1.% 
per 109 1bs. The European Sumach is Rhxs Coriaréa, but 
it is uot white-berried. Our native white-berried sumachs 
are poisonous. We do not find the European in the cata- 
logues of our nurserymen, but it is in the French ones. 
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Guano.—“ RB. R.,” Newark, wants to know 
how and when to use guano. This being a very soluble 
and concentrated manure, should be applied early in the 
season. For corn or potatoes, mix in the proportion of 
one part of guano with three of fine, dry earth, and apply 
a handful in the hill at planting. For vegetables, har- 
row or rake in the guano at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre just before sowing. For strawberries or the lawn, 
apply about half the above quantity just as the growth 
commences in the spring. It is apt to burn a crop if the 


season be dry. 





Manuring Cheap Land.—c. D. Koch, 
Pearlington, Miss., lives in the piney woods where land 
is worth ten cents to $1 per acre, and is therefore sup- 
posed to be unable to repay the expense of proper ma- 
nuring and cultivation. He wants to know if manure is 
roughly spread on in big lumps and plowed under, 
whether he cannot subsequently get the full benefit of it 
by plowing and cultivating.—Most certainly not. Ma- 
nure in big lumps cannot be properly decomposed, and 
is not in a condition to yield to the soil its full amount 
of fertility. To get the full benefit of manure it must be 
well rotted, and in a fine state of division. It must be 
evenly distributed in the soil, so that each plant may 
get an equal share, or the crop will be very uneven—some 
parts getting too much, and others none at all. In this 
way neither portion will be benefited. The fact that land 
is worth but $1 per acre does not necessarily make it un- 
able to yield to an improved system of cultivation. Where 
land is cheap and labor dear, the effort should be to 
make the crops as large as possible, and return most for 
the labor expended. The first step towards this is to 
use manure most efficiently. 





Plaster on Wheat.—Luke Townsend, 
Black Water, Del., asks about plaster on wheat in stiff 
clay soil, that brings eight bushels of wheat per acre. 
This land certainly needs “ doctoring,”’ but plaster is not 
the thing needed. We would recommend lime at the rate 
of twenty-five or thirty bushels per acre. 





Lime on Corn-Stubble.—J. H. Mussen, 
Center Co., Mo. Tolimea corn-stubble most profitably 
where manure is scarce, the ground should be plowed 
and sown with buckwheat early in July. When the crop 
is in full blossom, but before any seed has matured, it 
should be plowed under, and carefully harrowed. After 
a lapse of two or three weeks, spread evenly what ma- 
nure there and cross-plow the field thoroughly. 
Twenty-five bushels of slacked lime per acre should now 
be spread, harrowed in, and the seed (rye if the ground is 
poor, wheat if it is in better condition) may be drilledin. 
Such a field should be sown with clover (one peck per 
acre) in the spring, and that clover to be left on the ground 
the first year, and the second year turned under. 
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Superphosphate on Meadow 
Lands.—J. M. Cowles, Norfolk, Conn. Guano, which 
would cost a little more than superphosphate, will be 
preferable for meadows. It would not be wise to apply 
either to very dry land, especially in a dry season, they 
would both burn the grass. On moist land, guano might 
be applied successfully in any season. 





Peas for Green Manure.—J. M. 
Graham, Pine Wood, Tenn. Peas make a heavy crop 
of stems and leaves, and are considered specially bene- 
ficial to land by reason of the dense shade afforded. 
To sow them for green manure, the land should be 
plowed, and if a drillis used, harrow; if not, the peas 
may be sown on the plowed ground and covered 
by drawing the harrow across the furrows on its back. 
When the peas are in blossom, turn them under, and 
don’t cross-plow until they are rotted. In the South the 
cow pea is used; further North the common field pea, or 
the black-eye marrowfat. The time of sowing will de- 
pend on the time you want to use the land. Two 
months will be required for the peas to come into 
blossom. 

Red Corn,.—“ A. W. M.,” Ind. 
know of any special virtue in red corn that would, when 
fed to the mare, cure scours in a colt. Probably a change 
from green to dry feed would have this effect. Colored 
corn is said by millers to make stronger feed than white 
corn. The greater proportion of oil contained in it is 
supposed to be the reason of this. 





Saltefish as Manure. — A _ subscriber 
Alexandria, Va., asks what he shall do with 250 barrels 
of salt herrings. Take the herrings near to where you 
want to use the manure, throw up a bank of earth a foot 
high, and spread on that a layer of herrings 6 inches 
thick, then put a layer of earth — the surface soil of the 
field—then fish, and so on until your stock is exhausted. 


We do not 
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Cover the sides, ends, and top of the heap with soil to pre- 
vent the escape of the ammonia which will soon be 
abundantlv produced. Leave the top dishing, to receive 
the rains. When decomposition has somewhat reduced 
the mass, turn over, and when well decomposed, spread 
on grass or plow it in for corn. If you have an old 
pasture or waste ground, whence you can get sods, use 
them or any similar waste matter in the compost. 

Improvement of Marsh Lands.— 
R J. Wood, Portage Lake, Mich., wants to know how to 
bring into cultivation a marsh, which hasa layer of twenty 
inches of black muck, resting on an impervious white 
sand. First, drain. The manner of properly doing this 
may be learned from Waring’s ‘Draining for Profit.” 
When drained, plow thoroughly in the fall ; in the spring, 
spread fifty bushels of freshly slacked lime per acre, and 
harrow until the lumps are well broken up. Sow to oats, 
and seed to timothy. On such a piece of land, this grass 
will take though sown in the spring. 

Jlover. — A Subscriber, Beaufort, Mo. 
Where frosts are not severe or injurious, clover seed may 
be sown in the fall, say Augustor September. A dry sea- 
son would prevent a good catch anywhere. Early sow- 
ing in the spring generally takes the best. 





Potatoes Growing to 'Yops.—Wnm. 
H. Erwin, Mifflin Co., Pa., has a very rich lot that he 
plants in potatoes, and they grow to tops only. He 
wants to know if cutting the tops would do any good, 
and if so, at what time. This lot is probably in need of 
a rotation. If very rich, a crop of cabbages taken off 
would bring it into condition for potatoes. The yield 
has sometimes been improved by preventing the tops 
from maturing seed-balls. Cutting off the blossoms 
would effect this. 

Wire Fencing.—J. P. Smith, Hinds, Co., 
Miss., asks will it turn cattle or hogs, also about its 
relative cheapness. A good two-wire fence will turn 
cattle if properly put up. Its first cost will be more 
than with boards at $20 per thousand. A wire fence 
that would turn hogs would be worth several times as 
much as the hogs. The cheapest way would be to fence 
in (not owt) the hogs with a tight board fence, and make 
them earn their living by working up coarse manure. 





Potatoes in new Ground, — Joln P. 
Kast, Mechanicsburgh, Pa., has raised a crop of potatoes, 
partly in new and partly in old ground, and finds those 
from the new ground had a brown streak through them, 
and that the Harisons thus raised were ‘‘sad” when 
boiled and smelt disagreeably. There is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact, that the Harisons were sad when boil- 
ed. They are not only very generally sad themselves, but 
the cause of much sadness to those who unwittingly eat 
them. The brown streak and bad odor is probably owing 
to the abundance of undecomposed vegetable matter in 
the soil. Among Pennsylvania farmers it is considered 
best to take a crop of grain, generally buckwheat, off new 
ground before planting to potatoes. 

Curing May.—Rk. L. Cooper. You will find 
in the June number of the Agriculturist, page 219, direc- 
tions for curing hay. The green color can only be pre- 
served in the hay by drying quickly and in the shade. 
The least heating or fermentation will destroy it. Asa 
slight heating is considered an improvement to clover 
hay, the green color cannot be preserved when it is cured 
in cocks. Timothy hay may be cured so as to retain its 
green color by constantly turning, and putting in the barn 
the afternoon of the day it is cut. It does not require so 
much curing as clover, being less full of sap. 

Timothy Hay.—f. Kraft finds his hay to 
be so dusty that it chokes his horses when thrown to 
them, and wants a remedy. If timothy hay is not dry 
when put into the barn, some mold will gather on it, 
which makes a dust very hurtful to horses. On limed 
soils hay will be dusty, and the dust acrid and productive 
of coughs. If wetted before feeding, the dust would be 
prevented ina measure, but if cut and wetted, the dust 
would be effectually prevented from injuring the horses. 
Salt, spread on the hay when put into the barn, a few 
handfuls at a time, will prevent mold and keep down 
dust, as the hay will be always a little moist. 

Curing Clover Hlay.— George Muth, 
Carrolton, Ind., cuts his clover from the 6th to the 15th 
of June, or when about one-fourth to one-third of the 
heads are browning; cuts, according to quantity and 
labor force, from two to six acres at a time ; commences 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, cuts next morning 
until nine or ten, sees that all the clover cut is evenly 
spread ; at noon he commences raking (where first cnt) 
in light windrows, at the same time starts the team to 





load and haul into the barn. His hay-mow is 14x50 feet, 
12 feet high, with a jointed floor ; on this he commences 
spreading evenly at one end, about the thickness of a 
middle-sized forkful; he thus goes over the whole mow, 
then sprinkles a little salt over all the hay, in quantity 
about as much as he would give his stock if the hay was 
not salted, rather less, than too much. Next he goes 
through the same process until the mowis filled up. He 
is careful to tramp and pack the clover as little as pos- 
sible, to let it settle of its own accord. Further, he 
places in the mow every eight feet a ventilator, to permit 
evaporation, and prevent the hay from molding. These 
ventilators are made each from two planks six inches and 
two planks eight inches wide, and fourteen feet long, to 
reach to the top of the hay; the planks are bored full of 
holes with a two-inch auger, and form an inside space of 
six inches square ; they are set on the floor, and propped 
until the hay supports them. He learned this evaporator 
plan many years ago from the Agriculturist. Where 
the clover crop is light, this plan would do; but with a 
crop of two tons per acre the clover would heat in the 
barn and probably take fire or become worthless. He 
does not give time for a heavy crop to become cured. 





Grass Seeding in the Fall.—E. A. 
Goodell, Minnesota, has a piece of land sown to barley, 
and wants to seed to grass this fall and cut a crop of hay 
next season. He has also two or three high knolls, soil, 
sand and gravel, which he would plant with trees, and 
asks what kinds he should plant. Ifthe land is in good 
heart, it may be successfully seeded to timothy this fall 
by thoroughly harrowing, spreading some fine manure, 
and sowing and brushing in eight quarts of seed per 
acre. If clover is desired to be sown in the spring, put 
on only six quarts of timothy, and early in spring four 
quarts of clover. Those knolls might be planted either 
to fruit or timber trees; but if planted, the young trees 
should be kept well cultivated until! established. On 
just such soils, sainfoin succeeds, and it is a question 
whether it might not be profitable to introduce that, 
plowing in a crop after a few years to enrich the soil. Itis 
not wise to plant poor spots with fruit or any other trees. 


Gang Plows.—“M.,” Chowchilla Creek, 
Cal., says that in the San Joaquin Valley three or four 
gang plows are in more common use than any other; 
further north, ‘“‘in the sand,’ four to seven plows are 
used ina gang. Fora four gang, ten-inch plow, a team 
of eight good mules are used, and work from daylight to 
dark, and keep in good condition, fed morning and 
evening on all they can eat of wheat and wheat straw. It 
would have been an interesting item to know what 
amount of land can thus be plowed in a day of ten hours. 
““M.’ does not inform us on this very material point. 





Colic in Horses, — A. M. Alexander, Miss. 


—In this disease, prevention is better than cure. Colic 
may be prevented by care in feeding. When succu- 


lent green fodder is used, such as the blades and tops of 
the green corn, colic is common. It is caused by the pro- 
duction of gas in the stomach and intestines from the 
fermentation of the food, or by permitting . the horse to 
drink too freely of cold water when tired and exhausted 
by work. Feed sparingly of succulent food until the ani- 
mal has become accustomed to its use. Water often and 
give little at a time and never either immediately before 
or after a feed. If the horse has been permitted to be- 
come very thirsty, give no more than half a pailful ata 
time; letting fifteen minutes elapse between the drinks, 
until he is satiefied. If notwithstanding all care, he is 
troubled still with colic, give him 20z. sweet spirits of 
nitre and 1 oz. tincture of opium in half a pint of water. 
If necessary repeat in half an hour, adding 1 oz. tincture 
of aloes. Any spirituous medicine should be carefully 
administered. If no inflammation be present a pint of 
rum with half an ounce of pure ginger might afford relief. 

Fast-Walking Horses.—Geo. 8. Myers, 
Lewiston, Pa., says he has a colt four years old that can 
walk a mile inside of ten minutes. If our correspondent 
can procure another animal of equal walking capacity, he 
would have a valuable team. 


Broken-winded Horse.—‘H. C. M.” 
asks if ‘anything can be given toa broken-winded horse 
to stop his blowing while he is working ?"—We know of 
nothing. Feed him on moist, cut-feed, say 8 lbs. of 
chopped timothy hay, 8 Ibs. of bran, and 12 Ibs. of ground 
oats, peas, barley, or corn, per day. The main object 
should be to Iet him have sufficient nutriment without 
overloading his stomach. And he shonld never be work- 
ed for an hour or two after eating. Let him have all the 
food and water he wants in the evening, but comparative- , 
ly little before he goes to work in the morning. When 
he is brought to the stable at noon, give him half a pafl- 
ful of water, with a pint of mea) stirred into it. Then 
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give him, say 3 quarts of the cut-feed, and before he goes 
to work, another half pailful of water. When he comes 
home in the evening, after the harness is removed, and 
he has been rubbed down,-give him a pailful of water 
with g pint of meal in it. Then give him 3 quarts of cut- 
feed, and in an hour or so let him have all the water he 
will drink, and also all the cut-feed he will eat. 





Bloody Milk.—Chas. A. Morse, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., writes that during the past ten years he has 
cured frequent cases in which cows gave bloody milk, by 
the use of the root of Garget—also, called Poke-weed and 
Pigeon-berry—Phytolacca decandra. <A piece of the root 
half the size of a hen’s egg, is given, inserted in a pota- 
to or carrot. Repeat the dose if necessary, in twelve 
hours.. A widely different plant, the Veratrum viride, is 
called Poke in some localities, the use of which would 
be attended with serious consequences. 





Tanning Cat Skins.—f. Fuller. We 
suppose that the process for tanning rabbit skins will 
answer as well for those of the cat. The flesh side being 
first cleansed of any adhering fat or flesh, is sprinkled 
with a mixture of. two parts each of alum and salt and 
one part of saltpetre, all pulverized. Enough is put 
upon the skin to make it look white, the edges are folded 
in and the skin rolled up. After remaining three or four 
days the skin is first washed in clear water and then in 
soap and water. While drying, it must be pulled in all 
directions, in order to make it pliable. If any one has a 
better process we should be glad to know of it. 





Four Calves at a Birth.—A. H. Lord, 
Somerset Co., Md., informs us that a cow in his County 
gave birth to three heifers and one bull calf. The last 
named lived only about a day. 

‘Where to Hocate.*°—A basket item 
with the above heading appeared in our columns in May 
last. The case of a gentleman in St. Louis was taken as 
an illustration of the difficulty of giving advice in such 
matters. It was a specimen of many unanswered and 
unanswerable applications, and the letter was destroyed. 
A large number of persons have taken the notice as a 
request for proposals, and have forwarded us letters by 
dozens. As we have now no recollection of the name of 
the gentleman in St. Louis, we reluctantly consign these 
descriptions of desirable places to the waste basket. 

Chester County Mammoth Corn.— 
Berea College, Ky. The sample and statement sent show 
that you have been humbugged. But how can we show 
up the parties unless you sign your full name? No one 
has a right to ask us to expose a humbug who is not wil- 
ling to be called in evidence in case it is necessary. 
Meanwhile, let this ‘Mammoth Corn” alone and plant 
your old sort. 





Artificial Hatching.—An inquiry reach- 
es us from Olympia, Wash. Ter., for a good incubator. 
Experiments are being made by many poultry raisers, 
with the various incubators in the market, but the evi- 
dence is not in yet to show which is the best. It is cer- 
tain, however, tzat some that are advertised and puffed 
extensively, are worthless. We have never tried one 
ourselves that was as satisfactory as the natural method. 
It can hardly be expected, we think, that any greater per 
cent of eggs will be hatched by the most perfect artifi- 
cial apparatus that will ever be invented, than by natural 
incubation. Also, whether there can be less cost in 
money and trouble in the artificial method, is very doubt- 
ful. An artificial apparatus that would work well would 
have this great advantage, however: eggs might be 
hatched when desired, without waiting for hens to be- 
come broody, and on this account we shall gladly report 
progress in inventions of this sort as soon as able. 


New Poultry Paper.—The “ Poultry 
Standard,” is the title of a new monthly paper published 
by W. H. Lockwood & Co., Hartford, Ct., devoted ex- 
clusively to poultry. It is evident that there is a growing 
interest in this branch, when a sheet so well illustrated 
and printed can find support. 





Festing Medicines for Live-Stock. 
—We cannot be expected to report upon the value of 
“specifics” sent us for diseases in animals, because op 
portunity may not occur fortheir trial, besides it is not 
safe to pronounce on the effects of a prescription admin- 
istered to one, or a few animals only, but a great number 
of cases should be tabulated to make the test value. 





Light Brahma Fowls.— From Lock- 
port, N. Y., we received the following: ‘After a care- 
ful experience of four years with the Light Brahma fowls, 
I am satisfied they are the most profitable breed now 

















known. I have for thirty years had various breeds, em- 
bracing White Leghorn, Black Spanish, and t ic common 
mixed breeds, and believe the country wor: ve vastly 
benefited by discarding these and raising only the full- 
blooded Light Brahma. They are quiet and kepv within 


| 
| 


a 4% ft. fence, the best winter layers known, and not sur- | 


passed as layers by any other breed. Very hardy and 
easily raised, weigh from ten to twelve pounds at matur- 
ity, and exceedingly fine flavored. Always fat and ready 
to kill, if properly fed.”—While our correspondent is 
zealous in praising his favorites, other persons are as 
positive in favor of other breeds. For ourselves, we con- 
cur in his testimony respecting the hardiness, winter-lay- 
ing qualities, and quict manners of the Light Brahma 
fowls. As regards the number of eggs per head yearly, 
there seems to be a great difference in different strains 
of this breed, and though in some instances where count 
has been kept, the average yearly yield has been high, 
yet in many other cases it has been only moderate, owing 
to a great propensity of the birds to sit during warm 
weather, which results in scanty laying at a time when 
other breeds are laying profusely. 

What can be done with a wet 
Meadow ?—‘H. C. M.,” of Rockland Co., N. Y., 
writes: “I havea wet meadow, the grass on which is 
about run out. Should I plow up the meadow or sow 
good grass seed on it after the hay is taken off, without 
plowing ?”"—Plow the land. Roll it, and then harrow 
lengthwise of the furrows, and continue to harrow suffi- 
ciently often to keep down the weeds. A Shares’ or Nish- 
witz harrow, so-called, is the best implement that can be 
used, as it cuts the land three or four inches deep with- 
out disturbing the tough sod underneath. Make the land 
as clean, mellow and fine as possible, and the latter part 
of August or first of September, sow on the grass secds, 
and if the land is rich and not too wet, you will probably 
get a good crop of hay the next season. But if possible, 
the land should be drained. 
find land so low that sufficient fall cannot be obtained to 
drain it, with more or less efficiency. 

The Farmer’s Workshop is a necessa- 
ry department on every farm. Not only necessary, but 
it affords an agreeable variation to the boys, and in rainy 
days will furnish them profitable and pleasant occupa- 
tion. 
let them make all such things as rakes, harrows, hand- 
sleds, hen-coops, mend harness, cut threads on bolts or 
burrs, or anything else they desire. Let them experi- 
ment there as much as they wish, and by and by you will 
see them bring out something useful, save many trips to 


Give them a tool chest and a supply of tools, and | 


editors, when this is not the case, 


——— 
paid for such advertisements, because it Py oad aa 
deceive the readers. ‘The editor of one of our rena 
most excellent religious journals, was recently ilies 4: 
account by a reader for puffing an imposter, The eld 
replied in effect, that the complainant was a ** oreen- 


horn,”’ not to know that the item was ina “business” 


| column. Yet, in this case, as in thousands of other simi. 


And it is rare, indeed, to | 


the blacksmith’s or wagon maker’s, and many hard-earned | 


quarters. If ‘‘ variety is the spice of life,” it is surely 
needed on the farm where hard and constant labor is the 
rule, and recreation is the exception. 
a supply of oil and paints, you will probably some fine 
day find the plows and harrows, or may be the old wagon 
looking like new, in anew coat, and the garden gate smil- 
ing to the passer-by, in a new clean dress. Byall means, 
try to induce them, both by practice and precept, to keep 
the work-bench neat, and the shop orderly, habits thus 
formed will influence them through life, and may lay the 
foundation for future success. If you cannot teach them 
yourself, furnish them with a book ; there are many such 
published at such a price as will be repaid many times 
within a year, besides leaving a lasting investment of 
good effects for a lifetime. 





About Editorial Advertisements—A 
Grievous Wrong. 


—— 


When the conductor of a newspaper finds a good 


thing—one which he believes, after fall examination, to | 
be highly useful to his readers—he oughé to tell them of | 


it editorially. Usually this should be done without 
charge, for when a man sits down to write a puff simply 
because he is paid for it, he becomes an advocate rather 
than a disinterested Judge of merit. The description of 
any unpatented article—one free to the public use--ought 
not to be paid for. When any person holds an exclusive 
right, or royaity, in any article, however good, he should, 
in justice, remunerate the publisher who supports the 
journal that gives notoriety and salable value to the 
article, but, as above stated, it is dangerous for any editor 
to ‘puff’? any article simply because he is paid for doing 
so by advertising patronage or by money direct. 

There is a kind of editorial advertising, however, 
which merits the strongest condemnation, and though 
largely practised by several leading religious and non- 
religious journals, it is really a fraud upon trusting 
readers. We refer to the practice of allowing an adver- 
tisement to appear in such a type and position among 
reading or editorial matter, that it is easily mistaken by 
the reader for the actual language and endorsement of the 


If you give them | 








lar ones, nine out of ten of the great mass of readers un- 
skilled in type and “make up,” could not distinguish 
between the item in question and the real editorials on 
the same page and in the same type. 

We go so far as to say that any editor or publisher who 
knowingly admits into his paper at all,an advertisement 
of any kind which he does not believe to be worthy of 
the attention of his readers, or which at least can harm 
any one of them in pocket or morals, is accessory to any 
rong or loss that may result to them. He takes the 
quack doctor, the vender of uscless or hurtful medicines, 
the swindler or the cheat, by the hand end introduces 
him to the homes of the readers of his paper. But even 
if we admitted the plea that the publisher merely puts up 
a bulletin for anybody to cover with posters who will pay 
him well for its erection, and that the readers know or 
ought to know that the advertisers are there simply be- 
cause they pay for space, we should still claim that any 
editor who hires out his own clothes (his peculiar typeand 
place in a paper) to a swindler, or even to an unreliable, 
oran unendorsed advertiser, is a direct particeps criminis, 
and by no subterfuge or casuistry can he escape the 
verdict of ‘sold himself for lucre.”’ 


Ot Oe 
Bee Notes for July.—By M. Quinby. 


pe as 
As moths increase, treat them to a drink of molasses, 

vinegar and water, set in saucers near the hive at night. 

Their appetite for it proves their ruin. Let the chickens 

have the moths, and use the liquid again, renewing if 
necessary. Italians defend themselves from the moth 
better than black bees, and are less liable to foul brood. 
Foul brood, where it exists, should be attended to now, 
or in three weeks after the first swarm, as all healthy 
brood, except a few drones, has matured. Cells contain- 
ing dead larve remain sealed. Make examinations in 
the middle of the day. Ifyou are timid, put on some pro- 
tection, but the bees will not be likely to sting if direc- 
tions are followed. With the box hive you will first blow 
a few puffs of smoke under it. Then turn it bottom up, 
drive the bees away with a little more smoke, spread the 
combs apart, and if among the brood comb you discover 
any sealed cells, open a few of them with the point of a 
knife. If they are black and putrid, while yet in the 
larva state, drive out the bees at once. Sct an empty 
hive on the old stand, to catch returning bees, put anoth- 
er on the inverted hive, and with a hammer or stick, 

gently and rapidly strike the lower hive. In fifteen min- 
utes the bees will mostly be in the upper one. Set this 
on the old stand, and all will soon gather there to begin 

anew. With movable comb hives it is only necessary to 
lift out the combs and shake the bees off at the entrance 
of the empty hive—which should, of course, be on the old 
stand—taking care to have a wide board or sheet to facil- 
itate their creeping directly in. All movements should 
be made very gently. It is not necessary that one should 
be a smoker in order to manage bees. Decayed wood, 
that which will just hold together, will burn a long time 
without blazing, and answers a very good purpose. If 
any choose to use tobacco, take a bit of cotton cloth a foot 
square, cover it with tobacco a quarter of an inch thick, 
roll it up, fasten with a few stitches, and set. fire to one 
end. This answers every purpose of a pipe. It subdues 
Italians quickly, but the next time you meet them, you 
will be likely to find them more irritable. Early swarms 
will often fill the hive and store a quantity of surplus. 
If such is the prospect, it is just as well to put on boxes 
soon after beesare hived. This becomes necessary when 
two swarms are hived together. Keep a supply of boxes 
on hand, and change as fast as filled. No nced of wait- 
ing until every cell is full. When taken from the hive, 
keep them the same side up if practicable, and raise them 
a little from the ground to let the bees creep out. Al- 
ways avoid turning over, further than on one side, and 
keep the sheets vertical, else the honcy will leak and look 
badly. Keep them out of the sun. In movable comb 
hives, weak colonies are easily strengthened by giving 
them a comb or more filled with brood from some strong 
one, shaking off all bees, of course. Replace these with 
empty ones. Ina time of a great yield of honey there is 
danger of too little room for breeding, and consequently 
weak colonies. In such case remove the outside frames, 
that will be well filled with honey, put some of the inside 
ones in their places, and empty ones in the center. The 
full combs can be used for feeding, or otherwise, as may 
be desired. If moth-worms appear among them, smoke 
with brimstone, in a close box or barrel. 
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Raising Pigs for Fresh Pork. 

The author of “ Walks and Talks” writes: 
“The most profitable branch of pig raising and 
feeding is to get the pigs fat at from three to 
four months old, and sell them for fresh pork. 
If of the right breed, and well fatted, they are as 
tender, juicy, and delicious as a turkey. The 
most provoking thing about it is, that the few 
consumers who know what choice cating such 
a pig really is, cannot get it; and the few farm- 
ers who produce it cannot get half what itis 
worth. It is a fact almost unknown in the 
American markets. Till it is known, those of 
us who raise the article in perfection must con- 
tent ourselves with such prices as we can get, 
in hopes that when it becomes known we shall 
get what it is actually worth. But even now, 
at the present low price such pork brings, it 
will pay as well as any other branch of farm- 
ing—which, it must be confessed, is not very 
much. Take such a pig as my young Essex 
sow, that at a little over four months old weighs 
110 lbs. She will certainly dress over 80 Ibs. 
Such a pig would sell for at least $7.00, and 
ought to bring $10 or $12. A sow should 
average 8 pigs at a litter twice a year—say 16 
pigs, at $7 or $112. A good sow, weighing say 
400 lbs, kept, as she should be, in extra store 
condition, would eat food equivalent to two tons 
of clover hay per year: But much of it is food 
that she picks up, slop from the house, etc. ; 
and we will estimate it at $25 per year, which 
is certainly liberal. If it is not, how much 
profit do those farmers realize who keep a pig 
two years to make him dress 400 ]bs., and then 
sell him for 7 cents per 1b. ? 

Now, what will it cost to feed the little pigs ? 
Till they are three weeks old, they will get all 
their food from the sow, and a good proportion 
of it till they are from two months to ten weeks 
old. Taking our data from Dr. Miles’ experi- 
ments, and bearing in mind that we must, if 
possible, induce our pigs to eat more food than 
his did, we will estimate that the pigs the first 
month eat little or nothing more than they get 
from the sow, and the second month that they 
eat half a lb. each of corn per day, and the 
third month 17]. ]b. each per day, and the fourth 
month 3ibs. per day, the litter of 8 pigs would 
eat 20 bushels of corn; or the two litter would 
eat 40 bushels,which we will estimate worth $40. 


The keep of a sow per year is ....$25 
The keep of the little pigs is....... - 40—$65 
UO BION SCM NOL 25555 5c susp docaesisiees -$112 


To pay for the trouble of grinding and 
cooking the food, etc., we have......$47 

And besides this, we have the manure, and have 
disposed of our corn at one dollar per bushel. 

The figures would have a more pleasing as- 
pect if we got 15 cents a lb. for the pork. In 
stead of getting $47 for our trouble, we should 
then get $127; and that, when the article be- 
comes known, such pork will average 15 cents 
by the careass I have no sort of doubt. In 
London, “large pork” is quoted at 11 cents per 
ib. and “small pork” 16 cents per Jb. in gold, 
by the carcass. And New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and other large American cities are 
better markets for really choice meat and butter 
than London. Wecan no more glut the market 
with choice meat than we can with choice fruit. 
The greater the supply of such an article of 
fresh pork asI have described, the greater will 
be the demand; for the simple reason, that it is 
intrinsically worth much more than we ask for 
it. Let us study the interests of the consumers, 
as well as ourown. They do not want bone 
or rind a quarter of an inch thick, but sweet, 





tender, delicate, juicy meat; and it costs no 
more to produce it than rind and bristles. 
—as @ 
Country Roads and Bridges. 
BY W. J. CHAMBERLAIN, HUDSON, 0. 
anette 

Travelers over the wagon roads of our Wes- 
tern States will agree with me that the way the 
road tax is usually expended, discloses a great 
lack of judgment on the part of the supervi- 
sors thereof. 

I wish to show how, with due regard to econ- 
omy, to keep the road hard and smooth, the 
hedges firm and durable, and give the whole 
highway a neat and tasteful appearance. To 
this end these rules should be borne in mind: 

1. Let the water have its own way. 

2. Don’t let the water have its own way. 

3. Drain the road perfectly, keep the surface 
smooth, the crown high, and sloping well away 
to the ditch on either side. 

4, Never leave a piece of new turnpike un- 
finished, but once begun carry out rule 3d be- 
fore you leave it. 

Within a mile of my house a small stream 
crosses the road diagonally no less than four 
times in a length of ten rods. In all these 
places the bridge is at the wrong place. In one 
case shown in figure 1, the bridge has always 
been at the point b. So at every freshet the 
brook, impatient of the abrupt curve just below 
a, figure 1, washes away its banks in the 
direction of the semicircular curves d, until 
it rushes triumphantly across the road and 
makes itself a new channel indicated by the 
dotted lines e. For fifty years the brook has 
been emphatically showing where the bridge 
ought to be, and for fifty years the supervisors 
with commendable pluck have insisted that it 
should flow, like a law-abiding brook, in the 
course laid down for it by their forefathers. Every 
spring at least this occurs, and then the district 
turns out with plows and scrapers, and turn- 
pikes the road again, ready for the next freshet. 

Last year it came my turn to be supervisor 
(this burden is borne by turns) and it so hap- 
pened that a new bridge was required. I asked 
advice of the neighbors as to its location. A. 
said, “Guess you better put it in the old spot; 
the brook has kind o’ got used to going that 
way.” It seemed to me that was just what it 
hadn’t “kind o’ got used to,” but I didn’t ven- 
ture the remark. B’s and C’s advice agreed 
with thatof A. But D. bluntly remarked, “ Bet- 





























Fig. 1. 
ter let the brook have its own way. 
a fightin’ fifty year’ an’ more to have the bridge 
put jest so the water could shoot right across the 
road when it got its dander up, and we ’ve been 
such a set 0’ fools we couldn’t see what it want- 


It’s been 


ed. The last big freshet I had the hull idee 
kind o’ popped into my thick old head. Look 
here, neighbor,” he continued, walking to the 
point 8, figure 2, “you jest put the bridge here, 
and you make it big enough, and you build it 
slantin’ across the road jest as the brook slants, 
and you bolt it from foundation to top-rider, 
and turnpike the road right, the hull length of 
the holler, and I’°Ul keep up bridge and turnpike 
Jifteen year’ for what it cost the deestrick to do 





it last year alone. Once get the water across 
the road and it aint a-goin back agin to wash 
away. the turnpike.” 

Well the job was done as he suggested, and 
as represented in figure 2; and he will be safe 
in taking the contract on the terms he named. 
In fig. 2, d is the old bridge, d the new one; ¢,¢, 
are stones to preserve the bank. The only 
wonder is that the “hull idee” hadn’t “kind 
o’ popped” into some one’s head before. But 
since that time I haye seen many cases as bad 
as the one I have described. 

The bridge then should always be opposite 
the inlet not the outlet of the stream, and where 
practicable, should point in the: same direction 
as the current, that the water may flow clear 
through, forming no eddies, which have a fatal 
tendency to undermine and wash away banks 
and abutments. Once more, the bridge should 
be constructed with its floor on a level with the 





Fig. 2. 
road each side, thereby avoiding the strain put 
upon a bridge whenever a heavy load is driven 
onit from aroad at a greater elevation. Another 
important point is to afford sufficient “ water- 
way ” even during the heaviest floods, which in 
hilly districts will often swell a stream to ten or 


fifteen times its usual bulk. Finally, the bed of 
the brook for some distance from the road down- 
wards should be made and kept large enough 
to discharge the water as fast as the bridge. 
Otherwise the water will set back in extreme 
cases, even flooding the road. This then is an 
illustration of what I mean by the first rulé. 
“Let the water have its own way.” The re- 
maining rules, with the structure of small 
bridges and the general maintenance of the 
highways may be treated of hereafter. 

Om 

Agricultural Societies and Fairs. 
seg Se. 

No agricultural community should be with- 
out its Agricultural Society. An organization 
having for its object mutual assistance and in- 
struction should be of interest everywhere. To 
assist in the formation of such coéperative so- 
cieties, we give a few hints as to the mode of 
bringing them into existence, and some of the 
advantages which may be derived from them. 

As. nothing can be done without money, the 
first business will be to interes’ .d associate 
together a sufficient number of ..en to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds. Laws exist in all the 
States for the encouragement of these enterpris- 
es and it is only necessary to follow them, in 
the mode of organization and incorporation set 
forth in each instance. These societies should 
have for their objects, in addition to the usual 
exhibitions, the introduction of improved stock, 
farm machinery, seeds and agricultural litera- 
ture. Each one should aim to possess one or 
more thorough-bred male animals, together with 
mowing, reaping and thrashing machines, and 
a well-selected library for the use of those of 
its members who cannot afford to purchase for 
themselves. An annual exhibition should be 
held at some convenient period, to which the 
public should be invited to bring their stock, 
seeds and specimens of fruit and crops for com- 
petition. The funds necessary to furnish the 
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prizes offered should be raised by means of a 
small admission fee, and to make these secure, 
they should be guaranteed by the members of 
the association or some of the wealthier of them. 
Ounce put in operation, experience will soon 
show what is wanting and suggest the remedy. 
If an exhibition is all that can be accomplished 
at first, a good commencement will have been 
made. Above all things, get plenty of exhibi- 
tors, and if the stock does not show better than 
the seven lean kine dreamed of by Pharaoh, 
well and good, there is something to start from. 
Each year will improve on the preceeding one, 
and having an ideal ‘in view, every farmer in 
the county will endeavor to attain it. We re- 
member the first exhibition in a county ina 
Western State, at which there was no blooded 
stock of any kind, but such was the impetus 
given to improvement by the spirit of compe- 
tition engendered, that in five years from that 
time there were exhibited three kinds of pure- 
bred horned stock, five of pure-bred sheep, and 
two of hogs; while the gradcs had already be- 





come respectable in numbers and appearance. | 
Besides this, a mutual insurance company had | 


been started among the members, and nearly 
every house and barn in that district was in- 
sured against fire. 

As interchange of ideas is a great help to im- 
provement, it would be well to enlist in these 
annual gatherings some well informed farmer 
from a distance who should deliver an address 
upon some interesting topic. This probably 
might be found more instructive than a horse- 
race. We wish this doubtful agricultural fea- 
ture, could be stricken out of the programme 
on these occasions. 





Bots in Horses. 





There are probably more mistakes made in 
the treatment of horses supposed to be suffering 
from Bots, than from any other complaint what- 
ever. While we admit the existence of Bots, we 
don’t believe in the many stories of their inju- 
rious effects on horses’ stomachs. We have 
owned at different times many horses, and have 
had them occasionally afflicted with what was 
called Bots, but have never lost a horse by death 
from this cause. The reason of this exemption 
from loss, has arisen, we firmly believe, from the 
fact that we have never permitted them to be 
dosed with the poisonous mixtures so much in 
favor with drivers and hostlers. The writer 
with ten horses in his stable at one time fora 
period of three years, had no case of sickness, 
not even an attack of Bots, from the moment 
he cleared the hostlers apartment of all the 
powders and villainous drugs he had there stored 
up in fearful array. Previously the horses had 
the Bots all the year round, and many were the 
remedies administered. Turpentine, milk and 
molasses, whiskey, aud raw potatoes were com- 
mon medicines. Now if the Bots were actively 
engaged in boring holes through the coats of 
the beast’s stomach and Jaying bare the sensi- 
tive membranes, we fancy turpentine or whis- 
key would not be a soothing application there- 
to. A fatal inflammation would more likely be 
the result, and the remedy would prove as bad 
as the disease. In passing through the interior 
of the horse the Bot is undergoing its natural 
development; and when the proper time comes, 
it passes out with the excrement. To bore a 
passage through the carcass of the horse is not 
its natural mode of exit. We may always safe- 
ly trust to the laws of nature, and the instinets 
of living things, to guide us in our operations, 


These all point to the fact that Bots are not 
necessarily injurious to the stomach of a living 
animal. We may then safely search elsewhere 
for the cause of those complaints generally at- 
tributed to the grubs of the Bot-fly. When 
we think of the carelessness with which horses 
are generally treated in the matters of over- 
driving, feeding, and watering, we cannot be 
astonished at the numerous forms of ailments 
of the stomach and intestines to which they are 
subject. Inthe majority of these cases the horse, 
if left to himself for a few hours, will be relieved 
naturally, but in a serious and prolonged indis- 
position, it would be wiser to seek the help of 
a practised veterinarian than that of the ordina- 
ry ignorant village horse or cow doctor, who 
will probably in nine cases out of ten, do more 
harm than good, for while he is endeavoring to 
kill the supposed Bots, he is more likely to suc- 
ceed in destroying the horse. Generally it may 
be taken for granted when a horse rolls in his 
stable, gets up and lies down again often, turns 
his nose to his flank, and repeatedly makes inef- 
fectual attempts to state, that he is suffering 
from indigestion or from inflammation of the 
stomach or bladder, resulting from errors in 


| feeding or watering, after excessive labor—in 


| such a case, nature will almost always find a 





means of relief in a few hours without any as- 


| sistance other than rest, and care to prevent the 


horse from bruising himself. 
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Sheep on a Poor Farm. 

Some farmers of our acquaintance feel an 
antipathy to sheep, for the reason that they 
“ bite close.” We consider this their chief rec- 
ommendation. They can only bite close 
where the pasture is short, and the pasture is 
short only on a poor farm. A poor farm will 
necessarily be encumbered with briers, weeds, 
and brush, in the fence corners. Under such 
conditions, we would say toa farmer who has 
twenty dollars or upwards in cash (or credit for 
it, and then let him borrow the amount if he 
has to pay one per cent a month for the use of 
it), invest it in as many ewes, not older than 
three years, as you can get for that money. Put 
them this summer in such a field as we have 
described, and give them, in addition to what 
they can pick up, a pint of wheat bran and oat- 
meal daily, with free access to water and salt. 
They will first “go for” the briers and clean 
them out; every portion of that field will be 
trodden over and over again, and the weeds 
will have no chance. Fold them on that ficld 
during winter, and carry to them feed sufficient 
to keep them thriving. Gct the use of a good 
buck in season—South-Down would be prefer- 
able—and in the spring, if you have luck (that 
means if you give them proper attention and 
feed regularly), you will raise more lambs than 
you have ewes. The money will be more than 
doubled, and the wool and manure will pay for 
their feed and interest. In the spring you may 
put that field in corn, with the certainty of 
getting fifty per cent increase of crop. 


a 


The Color of Bulls. 
—_——_o— 

It is a little difficult to seriously and pa- 
tiently discuss the bearings of the question of 
color in our domesiic animals—a question that 
is raised almost exclusively with reference to 
the Jerseys—for nothing is better known than 
that nothing at all is known about it. If Mr. A. 
tells us that he wishes his Jerseys all to have 











black tongues and black hair on the ends of 
their tails, and a uniform color of body and 
limb, because he thinks they are so much More 
“stylish”-looking, we may smile at his taste, 
and even think that he attaches importance to 
a very unimportant characteristic; but we can 
find no serious fault with him for gratifying his 
own taste inhis own way. If Mr. B. tells us 
that he wants his cattle to be of all colors, and 
some to have broad patches of white for the 
sake of contrast, we may or may not think that 
he, too, is working for a trivial object. But if 
either of these gentlemen tell us seriously that 
the color of an animal, or of any of its mem. 
bers, has a known physiological significance, 
he must excuse us if we give him credit for 
more enthusiasm than discretion. (We except, 
of course, those well-known indications of a 
tendency to the high coloring of butter, which 
is indicated by a corresponding deposition of 
color in the udder, in the horns, under the 
white hair, and in the ears.) We have been 
gravely told, more than once, that a bull with 
a black tongue is more likely to perpetuate his 
own characteristics than one with a light- 
colored tongue. After some investigation and 
much inquiry, we are confident that there is no 
ground for this theory, which, so far as we 
know, finds its adherents only among men of 
limited experience. What peculiar virtues at- 
tach to black tails, we do not know. That they 
are handsomer, we cannot think; but this, again, 
is a matter of taste, and is not to be discussed. 


A new idea is now being sprung upon the 
public. It comes, as its predecessors did, in the 
modest form of a suggestion; but one after 
another will probably take it up, and in a few 
years it is not unlikely that it may become a 
cardinal article of faith with the proselytes. 
It is no less than the following: That the fawn, 
or blonde color, represents a more delicate con- 
stitution, and that when animals of this color 
are bred together they deteriorate; and it is 
also suggested that, as in the human family, the 
introduction of dark blood tends to reinvigorate 
the race. Not to go far for our illustration, we 
refer to the cattle of the Island of Guernsey, 
whose characteristics are well known to Jersey 
breeders. They are the blondes of the blondes. 
Not only are their colors very light, but they 
even lack the dark eyelids, muzzles, and horn- 
tips so common (but not universal) with Jerseys; 
yet they are as hearty and vigorous and per- 
sistent a race as is known, and a single cross of 
their blood will be evident for many generations. 
The shorthorns are blondes almost without 
exception, and no race is more vigorous. If we 
were to meet the question by reference to the 
human race, we would modestly suggest, being 
Anglo-Saxon ourselves, that these blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired men of the North have held their 
own tolerably well in the world, and that their 
fair-haired cousins show a constitution for which 
the dark blood of France has no terrors. If 
the objection is raised that the triumphs of 
these races are due to intellectual rather than to 
physical causes, we have only to cite the Rus- 
sians, who are almost uniformly fair, who have 
superabundant animal health and vigor, and 
who show by their close personal resemblance 
to each other, observable especially among the 
common people, that they are a thorough-bred 
race of long standing, without the intermixture 
of dark blood. 

The mulattoes of our own country are not 
quite so clear a case in point, because in their 
case the infusion of dark blood is from the 
mother’s side; but their weakness of constitu- 
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tion, as compared with either whites or blacks, 
is well known; and if we are to carry the 
teachings of human reproduction into our 
stables, it seems to us that we find here a hint 
in favor of avoiding the admixture of dark and 
light Jerseys—which is probably an absurd con- 
clusion—showing only that we ought in our 
breeding operations to be guided, not by our 
fancies as to the influence of color—for this in- 
fluence is as yet a sealed book to us all —but by 
the well-known experience of successful breed- 
ers, If we put a dark bull to a light cow, or 
a light bull to a dark cow, we may or may not 
be able to guess at the color of the progeny. 
Farther than this, surely no man can yet go; 
and we advise all breeders, whether of Jerseys 
or any other pure race, to stick to the good old 
plan of having a good cow served by a bull that 
had a good mother. An adherence to this prac- 
tice would have a better effect on the future value 
of the breed than all the vagaries of all the 
theorists who ever owned a black-tailed bull. 
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Thé Foot and Mouth Disease. 
BY JAMES P. SWAIN, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
-—.—- 

Gents :—In compliance with your request, I 
send you a history of foot end mouth disease as 
it occurred in my herd. Early in March last, I 
purchased at Bull’s Head, an ox apparently in 
good health and condition. He was put in my 
yard on Tuesday, and worked well until Fri- 
day evening, when he refused to eat. I exam- 
ined him on Saturday morning, when he seemed 
to be in great pain, nervously shaking his chops, 
drooling from the mouth, and shaking his feet 
as if endeavoring to throw something off. He 
was immediately removed from the other cattle 
and kept under a shed half a mile away from 
them. The next day a cow showed the same 
symptoms, and the day after, Monday, several 
others did the same. I then reported the case 
to the State Cattle Commissioner, Dr. Moreau 
Morris, who treated me with all the considera- 
tion that could be expected, gave me all the 
advice he could, and sent a Veterinary Surgeon 
to examine the animals. Several other Physi- 
cians and Veterinary Surgeons saw them, and 
all agreed as to the character of the disease, and 
the mode of treatment, but I had previously 
commenced an entirely different and exactly 
opposite treatment, and carried it out. I donot 
recommend this treatment to others, but Ishould 
myself try it again in preference to any and all 
others. I purchased five gallons of crude car- 
bolic acid at the suggestion of Dr. Morris, and 
should have used it for disinfecting my yards, 
for I think very well of it, but I chose to use 
more simple things that I more fully understood. 
My first operation was to cart fresh earth into 
my yards, and two or three times a day the dis- 
eased animals were driven into the mud and 
water where it was two feet deep, and were lect 
stand there for an hour or more; after the first 
one or two trials they would go of their own 
aecord, and stay longer than we wished them 
to. I let them drink freely of riley water, which 
they preferred to the-pure water of the Bronx 
river. My cows averaged about one week, after 
showing the first symptoms, before they got to 
the worst. The blisters in the mouth and about 
the feet showed themselves in three to four 
days, and began to break in six to seven days. 
Either from the effects of the disease or from 
the difficulty and pain of masticating the food, 
or from both causes, the entire alimentary canal 
is irritated, some are costiye, and others scour, 
discharging undigested food, and in bad cases, 





bloody mucous. This was in all cases corrected 
at once, by giving gruel made of Linseed oil- 
cake meal—cotton-seed is not so good for this 
purpose. In some cases I had common salt 
rubbed in the mouth, just as the blisters began 
to break, and apparently with good effect. 
Some of my animals that stood on board floors 
were much worse than others; in several in- 
stances the animal would seek the soft, moist 
earth, and lie down and try to bury its feet in 
the earth; in such cases I threw on earth enough 
to cover them, and they would lie still for 
hours with it on their feet and legs. 

The last phase of the disease, which is in the 
third week, is a mucous sweat which mats the 
hair, and the last appearance is scabs or scurf 
about the nose, and sometimes around the lips, 
and occasionally spots on the body. It is a 
painful and troublesome disease, but I do not 
think it dangerous; it leaves the animals in 
good heart, with improved appetites, and mine 
are in decidedly better condition than before 
they had it. I have twenty-four animals at 
home, all of which had the disease, and I had 
twenty-seven at another barn, half a mile off, 
attended by the same men, without any extra 
precaution, and none of them have taken the 
disease. I have now mingled these animals for 
over two weeks, and have had no new cases, and 
it has not extended to any of my neighbors’ 
cattle. I have been as singular in my mode of 
disinfecting my yards as in the treatment of the 
disease, but it is too soon to publish it, as it may 
not prove effectual, and I would not willingly 
lead any one astray by my peculiarities. I pre- 
sume there is nothing peculiar or different in 
my case than in others, except it may be that of 
one of my imported cows that was affected dif- 
ferently from the others, and my theory is that 
she had the disease in Europe, and was only 
relatively affected, much as a man has varioloid 
after small-pox, or kine-pox, or as he has the 
kine-pox the second time. If you wish my 
mode of disinfecting yards, you shall have it. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 19. 
sige 

For once we are fairly up with our work; 
every thing, that it was planned to have done 
by this time (June 10th), has been done. The 
carrots were put in sharp upon time this after- 
noon, and a rain that is brewing, ought to make 
such a reaction in the 2,000 Ibs. of Manhattan 
Co’s Dried Blood with which the 2 acres have 
been manured, that under such heat as we have 
a right now to expect, the carrots will be up 
nearly as early as the weeds remaining after 
the repeated harrowing of the land; and if the 
weather continues favorable for their growth, it 
will be a far simpler matter to nurse them until 
they are ready to “Jay by,” than if they had 
been planted, as is the custom, a month earlier. 
In fact it has been amply proven by experience, 
that carrots sown at this time are more easily 
cared for and make quite as good a crop as 
those planted early in May. I shall have how- 
ever, from this field, no large crop to report as 
the variety grown is the Early Horn raised 
more for its color than its substance. Quantity 
can be more cheaply made up with Mangel 
and Ruta-baga. 








After all sorts of experiments in the color- 
ing of butter, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the old-fashioned way is the best, 
that is, to color the cow. <A peck of car- 
rots a day with other root feed, fed to Jersey 
cows, Will keep up a sufficient color for the 





highest demand of the market. This will take 
40 bushels carrots, for a cow in full milk, all win- 
ter. With ordinary success they should be 
raised at a cost of 15 cents, per bushel ; 25 cts. 
would surely leave a safe margin, and at this 
price the cost would be $10 foracow. The car- 
rots are worth nearly if not quite this amount 
as food. With a good dairy, having a high- 
priced market, they would certainly make ® 
difference, of 10 cts. per Ib. in the price of the 
butter, and this would amount fully to the ex- 
tra outlay, showing a fair arithmetical profit, 
and ensuring what is of the utmost of impor- 
tance to the permanence of high prices, a uni- 
form color and quality, especially during the 
spring. 

We got on very well this spring until the car- 
rots we had laid by for coloring began to grow. 
Their renewed vegetation turned their sugary 
juices into gall and wormwood and spoiled two 
makings of butter and more than two profitable 
customers. Wehad already commenced green 
feeding, but before the grass color can affect 
the butter, it has first to affect the whole cow, 
and it takes acouple of weeks of grass to bring 
the color to the right standard. 

There was another defect in our arrange- 
ments this spring that would not perhaps have 
manifested itself but for the prolonged drouth. 
We had too little soiling rye, only three acres, 
and we were afraid to commence cutting as ear- 
ly as we should have done, lest we should run 
out. As result, the drouth and heat of the lat- 
ter weeks of May threw the bulk of the crop in- 
to head and blossom, making it too hard and too 
bitter for the cows. As 2 consequence they have 
had to go to grass, where they will remain un- 
til the middle of next week when the oats will 
be fit for cutting. I am now adopting brother 
Harris’s recommendation to the extent of sum- 
mer-fallowing a full section of the farm (9"f. 
acres), to be laid down with rye this fall. We 
can safely commence cutting this in the spring 
when eight or ten inches high, and by keeping 
it cut short, will have a good supply, virtually 
of grass, until the middle of June. 

In seeding down over nine acres of meadow 
this spring, I had intended to sow grass seed by 
itself, but yielded to the entreaties of our good 
German foreman, and let him sow something 
less than a bushel to the acre of oats for a shel- 
ter to the grass. As it has turned out, the ven- 
ture has been an excellentone. Under the con- 
tinued drouth, the grass came up but slowly. 
While we were for weeks without rain, we had 
frequent heavy fogs which made the oats drip- 
ping wet and so gave the soil an amount of 
moisture, without which the seed would hardly 
have germinated at all. Now the grass has tak- 
en well, and owing to the good condition of 
the land, we have a good deal more than half a 
crop of well-stooled oats for soiling now ready 
for the mowing machine. With this, and the 
crops that are to follow, we are morally certain 
of a superabundant amount of forage for the 
whole season; — a condition which it was not 
predicted by my neighbors would arrive so soon 
as the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Contrary to our established rule, we are ex- 
perimenting a little in butter-making. A lot of 
cans have been procured about 18 inches deep 
and 12 inches in diameter; a supernumerary 
horse-trough has been scrubbed out and put in- 
to the summer milk-room (under ground). In- 
to this there runs a stream of water from the 
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windm ll, the water having a temperature of 
about 58°. The milk as it is drawn is poured 
into these cans until they are nearly full and 
they are then stood in the cold water. Whether 
we shall get to using ice-water remains to be 
seen, In fact the result of the whole experiment 
remains to be determined. I can only say now 


that it has been going on for two churnings | 


and. both quantity aud quality of cream and 
butter are.at least as good as under the much 
more laborious system of using innumerable 
shallow pans. A month hence, I shall probably 
be able to speak more definitely. 


Riding on Horseback.—No. 5. 


We have now given our learner a prelimi- 
nary shaking into a smooth and secure seat by 
mounting him ona horse whose management is 
intrusted to a friend, have taught him the use 
of the stirrups, and have shown him what sort 
of saddle and bridle he needs for his outfit. He 
is now ready to begin to learn to be a horseman, 
and he may next be taught to mount properly. 

He should first learn (if young enough for 
such efforts) to vault into the saddle. We now 
and then hear of Princes, and the like, who 








lay one hand on the pommel and “ gracefully | 


vault into the saddle,” but we do not see the 
feat performed except by skilful acrobats, and 
it isnot very gracefully performed even by them. 
The following method, however, demands but 
little skill or strength, and, while always a good 
way to mount, is sometimes the only way it is 
practicable to mount a restive horse. 

1. Stand facing the horse’s left shoulder; 2, 
adjust the reins in the left hand, and take a lock 
of the mane in it; 3, lay the right hand on the 
pommel of the saddle, with the fingers inside 
and the thumb outside of it; 4, spring upward 


and throw the whole weight on the hands, with | 


the crotch at the hight of the saddle, fig. 1; 5, 


raise the right leg slowly, well over the horse’s | 


croup (without bending the knee), and drop 
lightly into the saddle,—during this movement 


most of the weight is borne by the right arm; | 
6, withdraw the hands from the neck and pom- ; 





These 


mel, and put the feet into the stirrups. 
movements should be practised until it becomes 


easy to make them moderately; it looks very | 
“scramble” into his | 


awkward to see a man 
seat by hooking his right leg over the saddle 


and tugging himself over by his hands. As | 
soon as your hiorse is accustomed to the ma- | 


neuvre, and will stand quietly, practise the two 
movements (4 and 5) separately ;—first learn to 
spring from the ground to the position described, 
and to drop easily down again without effort 
(and without kicking), and learn to handle the 
weight, when up, by raising the body until the 


| knees are on a level with the hands, and settling 

back again. This movement depends very much 
on the ability to handle the weight of the per- 
son with the arms, and will need a little prac- 
tice, which may as well be taken on a wooden 
horse or a bar, fastened five fect from the 
ground—a little higher-after this has become 
into 


| 
| 
| 
| 


easy. In short, make it easy to get 
| this elevated position and to feel unrestrained, 
while in it; next, learn to get the control of 


your right leg, so that it becomes natural and 





Fig. 2.—OLD MILITARY MOUNT. 


easy to throw it over the horse’s croup with a 
bold swing—not poking it over knee foremost— 
and to carry it so high that there is no danger 
of touching his hips with the toe, nor of scrap- 
ing his flank with the spur, as the foot descends. 
Keep up the alternate motions of throwing the 
| leg over the saddle, and of returning again to 
the erect position, until you can arrest the 
movement at any point, and have such perfect 
command of the weight that you can be sure of 
getting lightly into the saddle under all circum- 
stances. This knack once acquired will never 
be lost, and you may be sure of mounting any 
horse, except a bad rearer, on whose neck and 
| saddle you can once lay your hands,—that much 

accomplished, you are sure of him,—and you 
| can safely dismount by reversing the move- 
ments, in spite of his efforts to give youwa fall. 

While this vaulting is a very valuable knack 
' to possess, the ordinary steady, sober citizen 
whom we are addressing, will usually wish to 
mount with the stirrup. It is curious to see 
what different ways different people adopt to do 
so simple a thing. Some practise the old mili- 
tary system :—standing at the side of the horse’s 
neck (face to the rear), with the left hand hold- 
ing the reins and a lock of the mane, they hold 
the stirrup with the right hand, fig. 2, put the 
left toe into it, give two hops which slews them 
around until they face the horse and catch the 
cantle (back part) of the saddle with the right 
hand, then rise and get their seat. The first 
position of this manner of mounting exposes 
the rear of the rider toa bite from the horse, 
which—the hand being engaged in the manc— 
he is powerless to prevent. A beginner usu- 
ally takes hold of both ends of the saddle, 
finally manages to get his toe into the dan- 
gling stirrup, and then struggles with more or 
Jess difficulty into the saddle, where, for a mo- 
ment he has no control of the horse, who, if he 
| is at all spirited, commences the exercises by a 





very confusing start. 

The correct manner of mounting with the 
aid of tlre stirrup, is, in our opinion, the follow- 
ing:—1. Stand opposite the cantle of the sad- 
dle (face to the front), with the right hand (hold- 
ing the rein short enough to feel the horse’s 
mouth) far over on the right side of the cantle; 
2, take the lower part of the stirrup leather in 





| 


the left hand, and steady it while introducing 
the left foot, fig. 3; 3, give a spring, upward 
and forward, throwing the weight as evenly as 
possible on the left foot and on the right hand, 
so as not to turn the saddle, grasping the lower 
part of the mane with the left hand in rising, 
and standing erect in the stirrup, with the feet 
touching each other, fig. 4; 4, throw the right 
leg (without bending the knee) well over the 
horse’s croup, and (raising the right hand at the 
same time) drop lightly into the saddle; 5, as 
the right hand is raised from the cantle, let go 
of the mane and receive the reins between the 
fingers of the left hand, letting go with the 
right as soon as they are properly adjusted. In 
dismounting, exactly reverse all of these move- 
ments,—especially bringing the feet together 
while standing in the stirrup. ‘Practise these 
exercises until it becomes easy to mount a tall 


| horse without disturbing an ungirthed saddle. 


. 


There is a method of training, invented by a 





| French rider, Baucher, and named after him, 





| 


| rider’s 





which is the most effective means for making 
both horse and rider perfect in their work. Its 
details are too minute for repetition here, but 
they are well sect forth in Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekeepers, and will well reward the atten- 
tion of those who have the time and the enthu- 
siasm to follow them out. By their aid an un- 
broken horse, if a good subject, can be made a 
very nearly perfect saddle beast in two months’ 
time—having a lesson of thirty minutes or less, 
morning and night. 

While it is not practicable to give here even 
an outline of this system, we shall adhere to its 
gencral principles, which are: to teach the 
horse but one thing at a time; to teach that 
thoroughly before proceeding with the next 
step; to make the lessons so short as not to dis- 
gust the pupil; to reward obedience more espe- 
cially than to punish disobedience (or rather 
non-obedience); to make the horse thoroughly 
supple in every muscle of his body, and to teach 
him to move all his members as easily—under 
the rider’s weight, and under the restraint of 
his hand and Jegs,—as he would do if playing 
in a pasture; and to practise him in handling 





Fig. 3.—PROPER WAY TO MOUNT WITH STIRRUP. 


the rider’s weight, and in obeying the rider’s 
impulses and restrictions, so that all his move- 
ments shall be made in accordance with the 
will rather than his own—so that he 
shall, in fact, make no account at allof his own 
will, but execute that of the man instead. 

We are aware that this sounds like an impos- 
sibility, but any one who will faithfully study 
and practise Baucher’s system, will soon see 
that any horse of tolerable form and strength, 
and of average courage and temper, may be 
brought to this state of discipline without diffi- 
culty. 
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The Great and Razor-billed Auks. 

The family of Auks includes marine 
aquatic birds, with large webbed feet, 
from which the hind toe is absent. The 
wings are frequently so small as to be 
useless for flight, and the short, strong 
legs are placed so far back, that when 
the birds are at rest upon the rocks, they 
appear to be standing in an upright 
position. The penguins, with which 
most persons are familiar through pic- 
tures, belong to this family. There are 
two Auks, the Great Auk (Alcea tmpen- 
nis) and the Razor-billed Auk (Alca tor- 
da),both of which are found in the Arctic 
regions of North America. As far as 
the Great Auk is concerned, it perhaps 
would be safer to say it was found, as 
the bird is now believed to be extinct. 
The new museum of Natural History at 
Central Park is fortunate in possessing 
a specimen of this rare bird, there be- 
ing but two others known to exist in 
the country. The bird was once ob- 
tained in Iceland, but it is some twenty 
years since a pair was captured, though 
English naturalists have since visited 
its former haunts for the purpose of ob- 
taining specimens. The cgg has sold in 
Europe for as much as £30 a single 
specimen. The Great Auk stands near- 
ly three feet high. The bill is long, 
curved, and flattened sidewise, the up- 
per mandible being marked by six to 
ten curved transverse grooves. The 
head and upper parts of the body 
are brownish-black, the under parts 
white, and there is an oval spot of white in 
front of each eye. The wings are mere rudi- 
ments, and the bird is unable to fly, though it 








BUFF COCHIN COCK. 


moves with great rapidity in the water, and is 
said to have distanced a six-oared boat. For- 








GREAT AUK AND SEA DOVE. 


merly the skins of this bird were much used 
by the Esquimaux as a material for garments. 


Tue RAzor-BILLED AUK is not considered a 
rare bird. It comes down 
from the Arctic regions in 
winter, and is occasionally 
found as far south as the coast 
of New Jersey. Having the 
same general form as the Great 
Auk, this species is only about 
half its size. It is, moreover, 
able to fly. The bill is flatten- 
ed, black, with a sirzle trans- 
verse line of white, and with 
three to five transverse grooves. 
The head and entire upper 
part of the body are brownish- 
black, with a clearer brown 
on the neck in front. The 
under parts white. <A line of 
white, extending from the base 
of the bill to the eye, is one of 
the distinguishing marks of 
this species. This Auk is also 
found in the northern regions 
of the Old World, and is hunt- 
ed wherever found for the sake 
of its warm and elastic breast 
feathers. It lays but a single 
egg, which is as large as a 
turkey’s egg, and curiously 
poised upon end by means of 
a viscid substance, which ac- 
Hy, companies the egg when it is 
deposited. The eggs are con- 
sidered a great delicacy. The 
small bird by the side of the 
Great Auk, in the engraving, 
is the Sea Dove, which is not 
rare upon the Atlantic Coast in winter. This is 
sometimes called the Little Auk, but it differs 








from the Auks proper, in many partic- 

ulars, especially in the structure of the 

bill. Our engraving is from specimens 

at the Museum at Central Park. 
(RO 


A-New Variety of Buff Cochins. 


The engravings here given, show the 
portraits, taken from life, of a pair of 
Cochin fowls raised by Mr. Andrew 
Gorsline, of Bloomfield, N. J. The birds 
are of a light buff color, with beautiful 
and uniform plumage. The legs are 
feathered of a lighter color to the tips 
of the toes. The combs are single. 
These birds are strikingly unlike ordi- 
nary Cochins in the markings of their 
plumage, the flight feathers of the wings 
and the tail feathers being pure white. 
The hackle is also marked with white. 
These peculiar markings give the birds 
avery stylish appearance. The hens 
weigh eight pounds each, and the cock 
twelve pounds. These fowls are said 
to be good Jayers, summer and winter, 
and their flesh is of fine quality. The 
owner of these birds, who is quite a 
poultry fancier, regards them as the 
choicest of his stock, as they combine 
three very desirable qualities, namely: 
the rapid production of flesh, prolific 
laying of eggs, and the possession of 
the most beautiful plumage. Mr. Gors- 
line does not at present state the man- 
ner in which this cross was produced, 
but it is evident that it was accidently 
or intentionally done through the 
agency of some breed with white 
plumage. At all events, the markings seem 
to be quite well fixed, as several broods of 
chickens from the eggs of these fowls uniformly 
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present the same characters. The owner of 
these fowls proposes to exhibit them at the 
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New Jersey State Fair, to be held at Waverly, 
next fall, where they can be seen by those 
interested in poultry. We understand that 
neither eggs nor chickens are at present for sale. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 91. 
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There seems to be an unusual amount of red- 
root in the wheat and clover this season. There 
are acres in some fields where it has actually 
choked out the wheat and taken full possession 
of the soil. The Deacon has a little of it in his 
wheat and has been pulling it out by hand and 
throwing it into the road. My own wheat, espe- 
cially that I “ fall-fallowed” two years ago for 
barley, is tolerably clean ; but I have one fifteen- 
acre field of two-year-old clover that is one thick 
mass of red-root. Inever saw anything like it. If 
the clover was mown for hay, there would be 
red-root enough in it to seed the whole farm for 
years tocome. But we are pasturing the field, 
and the question is what I had better do to get 
rid of this terrible pest. I had intended plow- 
ing up the field and sowing it to wheat this fall. 
The seeds of the red-root will, of course, be on 
the surface of the land, and if the sod was 
turned over six or seven inches deep, with a 
skim coulter, or what we used to call a Michigan 
double plow, the seed would probably lie at the 
bottom of the furrow and not germinate this 
fall, and consequently the wheat would not be 
troubled with it. It is, however, only postpon- 
ing the evil day. The seed is there, and sooner 
or later it will produce a great crop of red-root. 
If we sow the field to wheat this fall, and seed 
it down again with clover, the greater portion 
of the seed of the red-root would probably lie 
at the bottom of the sod till the field was again 
plowed. If it was then broke up in June and 
fallowed for fall-wheat, we should have reason 
to expect a great crop of red-root. Being, in 
the wheat, there would be no opportunity of 
killing it. It would go to seed, and the evil 
would be increased rather than lessened. If, 
instead of fallowing the clover soil for wheat, 
it was broken up in the spring and planted to 
corn, followed with barley or oats, and then 
sown to wheat, we should adopt the very best 
course to cause the red-root to germinate in the 
wheat. It is said to be a fact that red-root seed 
will not germinate except in September or Oc- 
tober; and that the only way to get rid of it is 
to prepare the land for fall-wheat, and then not 
sow it to wheat. The red-root will then ger- 
minate, and the plants will be plowed under 
in the spring and destroyed. 





“T wish you would tell us, through the 
American Agriculturist,” writes a distinguished 
New York gentleman, who has a farm of bar- 
ren sand, ‘ whether it is best to let clover ripen 
and rot on the surface, or plow it under when 
in blossom? I have heard that it gave more 
nitrogen to the land to let it ripen and rot on 
it, but as I am no chemist I do not know.”—If, 
instead of plowing under the clover—say the 
last of June, it was left to grow a month longer, 
it is quite possible that the clover roots and seed 
would contain more nitrogen than they did a 
month earlier. It was formerly thought that 
there was a loss of uitrogen during the ripen- 
ing process, but the evidence is not altogether 
conclusive on the point. Still, if I had a piece 
of sandy land that I wished to enyich by clover, 
I do not think I should plow it under in June 
on the one hand, or let it grow until maturity 
and rot down on the other, I should rather 





prefer to mow the crop just as it commenced 
to blossom, and Jet the clover lie, spread out on 
the land, as left by the machine. There would, 
I think, be no loss of fertilizing elements by 
evaporation, while the clover hay would act as 
a mulch, and the second growth of clover would 
be encouraged by it. Mow this second crop 
again about the first week in August. Then, 
unless it was desirable to continue the process 
another year, the land might be plowed up in 
two or three weeks, turning under the two 
previous crops of clover that are on the surface, 
together with the green clover still growing. I 
believe this would be better than to let the 
clover exhaust itself by running to seed. 





I am aware that this is contrary to the deduc- 
tions drawn from Dr. Voelcker’s celebrated ex- 
periments on clover. But in truth it must be 
admitted that this abie and usually cautious 
chemist has for once been hasty in his con- 
clusions; and several of our ablest American 
agricultural writers seem to have accepted his 
opinions without giving them due consideration. 
The facts are simply these : 

A field of 11 acres was sown to winter wheat, 
and seeded down in the spring with 12 Ibs. per 
acre of clover. The wheat yielded 40 bushels 
peracre. The next year, on the 25th of June, 
the clover was mown for hay. We are told 
that “the best part of the field yielded 3 tons 
(6,720 lbs.) of clover hay per acre; the whole 
field averaging 2'|2 tons (5,600 lbs.) per acre.” 

We are not informed how much land there 
was of the “best part,” but assuming that it 
was half the field, the poorer part must have 
yielded only 4,480 lbs. of hay per acre, or only 
two-thirds as much as the other. This shows 
that there was considerable difference in the 
quality or condition of the land. 

After the field was mown for hay, it was di- 
vided into two parts: one part was mown 
again for hay August 21st, and yielded about 
30 cwt. (8,360 Ibs.) of hay per acre; the other 
half was allowed to grow six or seven weeks 
longer, and was then (October 8th) cut for seed. 
The yield was a little over 5’J2 bushels of seed 
per acre. Whether the clover allowed to grow 
for seed was on the richer or the poorer half of 
the field, we are not informed. 

Dr. Voelcker then analyzed the soil. That 
from the part of the field mown twice for hay, 
contained per acre : 


Ast six 2d six 8d six => 

inches. inches, inches. deep. 
Phosphoric acid..... 4,950 2,725 3,575 11,250 
MiPOGON ...<. 22-255 8,350 1,875 1,325 6,550 


The soil from the part mown once for hay, and 
then for seed, contained per acre: 


Astsix dsix 38d six —— 

inches. inches. inches. deep. 
Phosphoric acid..... 3,975 4,150 3,500 11,625 
Mitrogen ..........% 4,725 8,350 2,225 10,300 


Dr. Voelcker also ascertained the amount and 
composition of the clover roots growing in the 
soil on the two parts of the field. On the part 
mown twice for hay, the roots contained per acre 
24'|, lbs. of nitrogen. 

On the part mown once for hay, and then for 
seed, the roots contained 51’|, lbs. of nitrogen 
per acre. 

These are the facts. Now, what are the de- 
ductions?. If I was shelling the corn from a 
couple of corn cribs, and should find that one 
crib contained 100 bushels of corn and the other 
only 50 bushels, and should find furthermore a 
large rat in the former and a small one in the 
latter, and should send the rats to a chemist for 





een eae i le ee 
analysis, and he should report that the big rat 
contained twice as much nitrogen as the smal] 
one, I should be somewhat surprised to fing 
that the learned chemist had written an elabo- 
rate essay on the matter, giving the composition 
of the two samples of corn and of the two rats 
closing with the following “summary :” ; 
1st. A good rat removes from corn a consid- 
erable amount of potash, phosphoric acid, ni- 
trogen, and other matters which enter into the 
composition of our cultivated plants. 

2d. Notwithstanding the large amount of 
nitrogen and other constituents of food removed 
from the corn in the body of the well-crown 
rat, there was found, nevertheless, a larger 
amount of nitrogen in the corn from the crib in 
which the aforesaid rat was grown than in that 
where the small rat was found. 

3d. During the growth of the rat a large 
amount of corn accumulates in the corn cribs, 

4th. The larger the rat the greater is the ac- 
cumulation of corn in the crib. 

Dr. Voelcker draws similar deductions from 
his experiments on clover. He says “an im- 
mense amount of nitrogenous food accumulates 
in the soil during the growth of clover.” “ This 
accumulation of nitrogenous plant-food is, as 
shown in the preceding experiments, much 
greater when clover is grown for seed than 
when it is made into hay.” “An enormous 
quantity of nitrogenous organic matter, as we 
have seen, is left in the soil after the removal of 
the clover crop.” This is all very true. And 
so there was a large amount of corn in the corn 
crib when the small rat was found; and a still 
larger amount when the large rat was discov- 
ered. But there is no evidence to show that the 
clover had anything more to do in producing 
this nitrogenous matter in the soil than the rat 
had in producing the corn in the crib. We do 
not know how much corn there was in the crib 
before the rat got into it; neither do we know 
how much nitrogen there was in the soil before 
the clover was sown ! 

There was 3,350 lbs. of nitrogen per acre in 
the first six inches of soil, when the clover was 
mown twice for hay, and 4,725 Ibs. when it was 
allowed to grow six or seven weeks longer and 
go to seed, or 1,875 lbs. more in the one case 
than the other. Dr. Voelcker says, and says 
truly, that “more leaves fall on the ground 
when clover is grown for seed than when it is 
mown for hay; in consequence, more nitrogen 
is left after clover seed than after hay, which 
accounts for wheat yielding a better crop after 
clover seed than after hay.” In other words, 
there was 50 bushels more corn in the crib 
where the big rat was found—and it would be 
just as reasonable to attribute this increase to 
the rat as it is to attribute the increased amount 
of nitrogen in the soil, to the fact that the 
clover was allowed to go to seed. To produce 
the extra 1,875 lbs. of nitrogen found in the 
six inches of surface soil, would require over 
one hundred tons of clover leaves. 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that the 
part of the field on which the clover was al- 
lowed to go to seed was naturally much richer 
than the other part, and consequently produced 
more clover and more clover roots. And if Dr. 


Voelcker’s analyses prove anything they prove 


this—and nothing more. 


In 1864, I plowed up a field of clover and 
planted corn. In 1865, planted corn again, and 
used the cultivator very freely both years to 
kill the weeds, In 1866, sowed barley, followed 
by wheat, and seeded down into clover in the 
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spring. In 1867, mowed the clover for hay, 
and the second crop for seed. In 1868, mowed 
it again for hay. After the hay was off we 
plowed half the field, and allowed the other 
half to produce a second crop of clover. It 
was a wet season, and the second crop of clover 
grew splendidly. I think it would have made 
aton of hay peracre. This clover we plowed 
under. 

The next spring (1870) the whole field was 
cultivated, but not plowed, and sown with bar- 
ley. I could see no difference in the growth of 
barley on the part plowed immediately after 
hay harvest, and that when the clover was al- 
lowed to grow and then plowed under. After 
the barley, the field was plowed and sown to 
winter wheat. So far, Ican see no difference 
in the color or growth of the wheat. 

There was no more labor expended on the 
one part of the field than on the other. The 
only difference was, that one was plowed be- 
fore the clover commenced to grow, and the 
other after the clover had attained its growth. 
The presumption is, that notwithstanding the 
fact that a large growth of clover was plowed 
under, there was no more nitrogen or other 
plant-food in the soil on one part of the field 
than on the other. The plant-food organized 
in the clover was simply taken out of the soil, 
and was merely returned when plowed under. 
Had the part of the field. plowed immediately 
after harvest been harrowed, cultivated, and 
then plowed again in the fall, and otherwise 
exposed to the decomposing influences of the 
atmosphere, I believe more plant-food would 
have been developed from the soil than on the 
part where the clover was allowed growth. 
This probably would not be the case in poor, 
sandy land; but I have no doubt that clay 
loams, which abounded in latent plant-food, 
would become richer from being worked and 
exposed to the atmosphere than from the mere 
growth of clover. If there is any evidence to 
the contrary, I would like to have it produced. 


I believe in clover. No one has written more 
in its favor as a renovating crop. We cannot 
grow too much of it. But it should all be 
consumed on the farm, and in addition, the 
clay-land farmer should “ fall-fallow”’ as much 
land as he can. I am satisfied, though I 
admit the evidence is not conclusive, that fall- 
fallowing is more in accordance with the facts 
of scientific farming than the practice of plow- 
ing under clover. 

A young man in Wisconsin has a farm of 150 
acres, 45 acres cleared, and the rest what was 
called oak openings, but the young trees have 
grown up thickly. He asks a number of ques- 
tions, which I will give in the Agrieulturist in 
hopes of drawing out the opinions of those 
who have had more experience on the points 
than Ihave. 1st. “What kind of grass would 
do to sow under fruit-trees, so as to make pas- 
ture?”?—There is no grass which will afford 
much nutriment when grown in the shade. I 
should try Kentucky blue grass, 2d. ‘ What 
isthe best treatment for blind staggers in pigs ?” 
—Let the pigs have cool pens, clean trouglis, 
fresh water, the run of a good clover pasture, 
and a moderate allowance of cooked meal, 
either of oats, barley, or corn. A gallon or two 
of water, sprinkled over each pig every day in 
hot weather, is also excellent. In case of a 
violent attack, give a tablespoonful of castor- 
oil for a 100 Ib. pig, and if there is much 
prostration, give from two to three table- 





spoonfuls to half a pint of whiskey, according 
to the size of the pig and the urgency of the case. 

8d. ‘“‘ What books on the horse, cow, sheep, 
pig, poultry, would you recommend for general 
uses; also on manures, crops, etc. ?’—The best 
general work for a young farmer is the new 
edition of “ Allen’s American Farm Book.” 
Youatt’s books on the horse, cattle, and sheep, 
are all good [as is “ Harris on the Pig.”--Ed.]. 
On sheep, especially fine wools, “ Randall’s 
Practical Shepherd” is the best work in the 
English language. I do not know much about 
the poultry books. But I suppose “ Wright’s 
Practical Poultry Keeper” is as good as any. 
We have no book on manures. “ Boussingault’s 
Rural Economy” treats the subject with great 
ability, and is otherwise worthy the study of 
every intelligent farmer. 

4th. “Are Norway oats and Alsike clover, 
humbugs? or are they worth trying ?’—Better 
first try to get your farm clean and in good con- 
dition, and then if you have time, energy, and 
money to try new things, do so. 

5th. “ What shall I do with my woodland, so 
that I can keep it as woodland, and yet get grass 
on it?”—Thin it out to let in the sun. Sow 
on some timothy and blue grass seed. Let the 
cattle brouse the young under-brush. I imagine 
the result will be inferior grass and inferior 
timber. But I have no experience. 

6th. “ Will farm machinery pay at first ””— 
I should buy as little machinery as possible. 
In my experience, with a few exceptions, it 
costs as much, with ordinary hired help, to do 
work by machinery as by hand. I asked a 
farmer who has had considerable experience 
with machines, if they paid? “If bought with 
good judgment,” he replied, “and used with 
great care, I think they do.” A farmer can lose 
more by using a broken, one-tined fork, a dull, 
rusty hoe, ® worn-out ax, and a battered-up 
spade than he can save by using a machine to 
saw wood or a reaper to cut his grain. A small 
farmer had better hire the work done with a 
machine than to buy the machine himself. 

Our correspondent in Missouri is not satis- 
fied with our answer to his question about 
curry-combs. He says: “I encourage the 
rolling of my horses and mules, and as soon as 
the harness is off, they always take a good roll 
in the stable-lot. But they sometimes select 
places to roll where I do not wish them, In 
my pasture there are some clay banks, and 
whenever they can, they prefer to roll there; 
and when the ground is wet, they get a coat of 
clay on them which all the straw in the country 
cannot rub off, and which, when it gets dry on 
their backs, will be so hard as almost to pull 
the hair out if you try to curry it off. I gener- 
ally wash them clean, but am always afraid of 
their catching cold.”—I do not see how I can 
help him. I think I should serape as much of 
the mud off as possible before it got dry, and 
then remove the remainder after it was dry with 
acurry-comb. It seems to me, however, that 
if the horses were well curried and cleaned 
every day, they would not be so much inclined 
to roll on the wet clay. A Welchman, who 
went into Shropshire to work during harvest, 
was much surprised at finding that an English- 
man combed his hair every morning. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “I only comb mine once a week, on 
Sunday, and it is an awful job. I don’t see 
how you can find time to do it every day.” 

The Chester White breeder in Iowa, who 
thought I was “grinding my ax” in recom- 
mending Berkshire pigs, bas written another 








letter in reply to our remarks, which exhibits 
more candor and courtesy. He claims that 
“the Chester White, or Magie pigs, will pro- 
duce more pork, and as good pork, at six months 
or a year old, according to the amount of food 
consumed, than either the Berkshire or Suffolk 
pig.’—Possibly this is true, though I should 
hardly expect it. But this is not the point I 
make. We have some thirty million pigs in 
the United States. They are kept for the pro- 
duction of pork and lard. Confessedly, there 
is great room for improvement. Of these thirty 
million pigs, 29,975,000 are what may be called 
“common pigs.” They are of no distinct 
breed. Now, we have to select from them this 
fall—say 5,000,000 sows to breed from. I do 
not know how it is elsewhere, but in this neigh- 
borhood, if I wanted to get a score of sows to 
raise pigs to fatten, I should have no difficulty 
in finding just what I wanted—-vigorous, healthy 
sows of fair size, that would probably prove 
good breeders and good milkers. Now, having 
got my sows, what breed shall I cross them 
with? My object, mark you, is simply to raise 
pigs for the pork barrel. Shall I use a Chester 
White, a Magie, or other large, coarse breed ? 
or shall I use a small, highly refined, thorough- 
bred boar? I advocate the latter course. It is 
in accordance with well-established principles 
of breeding, and confirmed by general experi- 
ence and observation. ‘“ But why do you make 
this point,” asks our Iowa correspondent, “ when 
you admit that the thorough-bred is preferable 
to half-breeds or grades?” I never have admit- 
ted anything of the kind, when pigs are raised 
solely for the butchér. For producing pork, I 
should never dream of keeping thorough-breds. 
A thorough-bred boar is of great value for im- 
proving our common stock, and that is all. 
This Chester White breeder seems to think 
that I am “ prejudiced” against this breed of 
pigs. Itis not so. I wish they were far more 
common than they are. If I was obliged to 
raise my own sows from which to raise pigs for 
the butcher, I think I should get a Chester 
White boar and a Magie sow; and the sows 
from this cross I would put to a thorough-bred 
Yorkshire or Berkshire boar. If the offspring 
was not fine enough, I should select some of 
the best sows and mate them with a thorough- 
bred Essex boar. I think this last cross would 
give me the perfection of pigs for the butcher. 
And after that I should merely have to repeat 
the process. Such pigs I should expect to fat- 
ten more rapidly (because they would eat 
more), and to be in every way more profitable 
for the mere purpose of raising pork than any 
thorough bred Essex, Berkshire, or Yorkshire. 


© 





Horses In SUMMER.—Farm work during the 
hot summer months, requires only the lightest 
harness. Wooden collars are now used with 
great comfort to the horse. In the city of New 
York the harness worn by the street railroad 
horses is as scant as is consistent with the work 
they have to perform. No breeching is used, 
and hip-straps are dispensed with. Teams may 
often be seen plowing in the hot days of July 
and August, in the same harness they wore dur- 
ing the winter. This is unnecessary, nay some- 
times it amounts to positive cruelty. Remove 
every superfluous strap, take away the back- 
strap and crupper-band and let the air circulate 
freely around the body. At night when work 
is over, wash the sweat and dust from the legs 
and thighs of the horse; a dash of water on his 
flanks would be grateful to him. Let his stable 
be airy and clean, with a bed of clean straw. 
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Kindness to these serviceable animals is the 
truest economy. Besides, we feel better when 
our horses are made comfortable ; the sensation 
is akin to that derived from the doing of a be- 
nevolent action. A sensitive man cannot sec a 
horse sweating under and galled by a heavy 
harness during the intense heat of a summer’s 
day, without sympathy and pity, nor can he 
retire to rest with an easy conscience, knowing 
that his faithful servants in the stable are 
improperly cared for and suffering. “The 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.” 








HORSE APRON, 


Aprons for Horses. 


Though rarely seen in the country, aprons 
are a much needed addition to the harness. 
They may be made of cloth, a piece of carpet, 
or tanned sheepskin. Suspend them from the 
lower part of the collar and allow them to reach 
the knees. A cloth fastened under the jaws 
suspended from the throat-latch to the curb 
strap by short strings, is also highly necessary 
as a protection from the pertinacious attacks of 
the Bot-fly. With this and the apron, the weari- 
some and irritating attentions of this abomina- 
ble pest will be greatly mitigated. The plow- 
man will also be much relieved by the absence 
of the frantic efforts of the suffering horse to 
rid himself of his relentless enemy. 

—_— js —t 6 ae 


An Implement for Cutting Tussocks. 


a os 

In reclaiming bog meadows, the first thing 
after draining and removing the water is to get 
rid of the unsightly tussocks. This isa slow and 
wearisome process, when undertaken by hand- 
labor. We have used with great satisfaction a 
hoe, suitable for a pair of horsés, made some- 
thing like a horse-shovel or scraper, as repre- 
sented in the engraving, The cutting part was 





CUTTER FOR TUSSOCKS. 


made of a used-up mill-saw, ground sharp; the 
frame and attachments were all home-made. 
If good, white oak timber is used, it can be 
made light enough to be quite easily handled. 
When cut, the best way to get rid of these tus- 








socks is to pile them up, let them dry, set fire to 
them, and heap damp muck on them so that 
they may burn slowly. The ashes of slowly 
burnt materials are much richer in fertilizing 
elements than those resulting from a hot, quick 
combustion, and the ashes of these otherwise 
almost imperishable things, thus burnt, would 
be valuable. The surface once well dried and 
leveled, reclamation becomes a simple process. 

+ —ae @ 


A Deep, Loose Soil. 
oo 

A deep, loose soil can only be had by sub- 
soiling or trench-plowing. Trench-plowing is 
fitted only for very deep and rich soil, in which 
the subsoil is equally fertile with the surface. 
Where there is but a shallow depth of fertile 
soil, the work of subsoiling must be performed 
before it can be improved in depth. This is 
generally done by means of a subsoil plow fol- 
lowing in the furrow, and necessitates the use 
of an extra team. This is an obstacle which is 
insurmountable on the great majority of farms. 
To provide a means of accomplishing the im- 
portant work of loosening the soil below the 
bottom of the furrow, we have hit upon the ex- 
pedient here described. The attachment here 
figured may be affixed to almost any plow. 
Three bolts fasten it to the landside of the plow 
on the inside; the arrangement of the bolt- 
holes should permit the tecth only, to project 
beneath the sole—a small block of wood will 
be necessary to be laid between it and the land- 
side, to correspond with the flange generally 
found at the bottom of plows on the inside. 
The draft is not materially increased, and the 
plow holds the ground more 
steadily. The teeth, two in 
number, and about four inches 
apart, should be of steel, and 
should be kept sharp in front ; 
the rest is of wrought iron. A 
blacksmith can make the 
affair at a cost of something over one dollar. 

The constant use of this addition to the plow 
will loosen the subsoil, and allow it to be turned 
over and intermixed at the rate of two or three 
inches deeper each year. It will dry the soil by 
thus loosening it, in a degree gaining some of 
the benefits of underdraining, without any of 
its cost. But its great advantage is, that it will 
gradually break up the hard stratum of soil 
which has been formed at the bottom of the 
furrow by continued plowing and trampling, and 
permit the penetration of roots into the subsoil, 
without unnecessarily bringing it to the surface. 
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Seed Wheats, 
a 

By the time this number of the Agriculturist 
is in the hands of the farmers all over the United 
States, they will be casting about 
where to get their seed wheat. We 
would suggest that it would be ad- 
visable to experiment a little with 





valuable grain for the first quality of flour, and 
millers are glad to see such wheats coming to 
them ; but they require good soil and good prep- 
aration, as well as early sowing, or drilling in, 
all of which will prevent heaving by frost in 
ordinary winters. We have found the Treadwell 
a very profitable wheat, stooling thickly, and 
proof against the midge, but very subject to 
heaving on undrained ground. It has yielded 
with us over twenty-five bushels per acre on 
what was two years previously a badly used up 
field. This wheat has the peculiarity of pro- 
ducing smooth and bearded heads from the 
same stool, and a field of it would look to the 
uninitiated as if it were badly mixed. The 
grain is small and therefore heavy, weighing 
60 lbs. to the’struck bushel. The Diehl is also 
a favorite wheat with us; it, too, requires good 
farming to secure a good crop. In fact, we 
cannot mention a wheat that does not require 
good culture, though some varieties seem to 
stand neglect better than others. The old Lan- 
caster Red is a favorite in some districts, and 





GRINDSTONE FRAME, 


we have seen fair crops on what we should call 
poor farms. Aim to get atrial piece well pre- 
pared this fall, and sow it with some new, well 
recommended wheat. In every neighborhood 
there is usually some go-ahead farmer who has 
been experimenting, and has some seed to offer. 
Encourage him by trying his seed if of promis- 
ing quality, he will then make other trials. 








ys 
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A Grindstone Frame and Trough. 
_—— 

The sides of the frame are made of stout 
plank, the bottom is of galvanized sheet-iron, 
nailed on close enough to be water-tight, and 
brought up in front sufficiently high to protect 
the person using it from being spattered with 
the dirty water. The blocks on the sides are 
screwed on, and, as the stone wears down, one 
or both may be removed. The ordinary fric- 
tion-roller hangings are used. A peg in the 
lowest part of the side lets out the water when 
necessary, Which should be when done with. 








fresh seed. It has been found that 








seed procured from a distance—either ee 
. oe 
greater or less—has been used with 


profit, and generally it has been found 
that seeds brought from a northern 
locality have been more profitable than those 
from a southern one. Doubtless the continued 
use of the same seed on the same ground leads 
surely, though gradually, to deterioration in the 
crops. Farmers have changed seed with neigh- 
bors only a few miles distant, with advantage. 

As to varieties there is abundant room for 
choice. The white or amber varieties furnish a 








BARN BARROW. 


A Barn Barrow for Fodder, ete. 
—_—_—_>— 


The engraving which is here given is of a 
barrow, that we have found very useful. Its 
structure will be understood without any ex- 
tended description. The handles being long— 
four feet, the whole barrow being eight feet—a 
large load can be wheeled by one man. If used 
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for carrying grass, light rack may be set up on 
it. It will be found useful in the feeding alley, or 
in the field where only a few animals are kept. 
If made of stout stuff, it will be found capable 
of bearing several bags of grain at a load. 


——<$—< et oe oe 





Fig. 1.—TREE WITH CROOKED TRUNK. 


Implements for Moving Stone.- 

A very easily constructed and handy boat for 
moving large stones may be made as follows: 
Select a couple of small trees, six inches in di- 
nmeter—oak or hard maple is best—with crook- 





Fig. 2.—STONE BOAT. 


ed stems, like that in figure 1. Hew the sides, 
if desired—it will make it lighter. At the 
crook, bevel the insides for a few inches so as 
to allow sufficient spread to the hinder ends 
(fig. 2). Pin with a two-inch pin at the “ nose,” 
and wedge firmly. Put another two-inch pin 
about a foot further 
back; this is also to be 
wedged firmly. This 
pin is to fasten the chain 
on to draw logs. A 
couple of cross-pieces 
are then to be spiked or 
pinned on, and the boat 
is ready for use. This 
is a useful vehicle for 
moving plows or har- 
rows from field to field, 
and a very large stone 
may be rolled on to it 
With a cant-hoek, and 
afterwards easily moved 
off. A deck of plank 
may be laid on with its 
sides slightly raised, and 
a ton of small stones 
may be taken at a time. 
Much lifting and much 
back-ache may be saved 
by using such a “boat,” 
rather than a wagon 
or cart, and it may be 
made in an hour or two without laying outa 
cent for materials. A cant-hook (fig, 8) may be 
made with a long handspike to which is attach- 
ed a grab-hook, by means of a short, stout rope 
or piece of chain; once get hold of a stone with 
this and it must come or something will break. 





Fig. 3.—CANT-HOOR. 








An Egg Farm. 
BY H. H. STODDARD.— Third Article. 
a aed 

The distance once around to each station 
amounts to several miles, and the rounds must 
be made four or five times at least every day. 
The distance would be too great for the attend- 
ant to walk over, even if empty-handed, and 
transporting grain and — : 
water without a team ~ : 
would be out of the 
question. A supply of 
water through pipes, 
connecting with each 
station, would be too 
costly, especially as they 
would be idle when the 
land was cultivated. A 
running stream conduct- 
ed in an open ditch to 
each building would freeze in winter, make 
the ground near its banks too damp, and be in 
the way of plowing, moving buildings and other 
operations; besides, few lots suitable in other 
respects can be found where the slope of ground 
with water supply at top admit of the construc- 
tion of such an aqueduct. Each flock of fowls 
needs a pailful of water daily, taking account 
of the evaporation in hot weather, and the neces- 
sity of emptying the drinking vessels at night 
in winter to prevent freezing. Such an amount 
of water could not well be carried by hand. 

The most convenient wagon for our use is 
that sometimes kept for moving stone at quar- 
ries, and called a stone-cutter’s dray, shown in 
figure 1. In Maine, such are used very com- 
monly to carry timber about sawW-mills, and on 
short routes where no stumps or stones are 
to be passed over, thus saving much lifting. 

It is desirable that the driver should ride the 
ten-rod stages between the fowl-houses to 
lighten his labor, and that the team should trot 
to save time. But to climb in and out of an 
ordinary wagon to ride ten rods, would in- 
volve more exertion than walking. Besides, 
the labor of lifting grain in and out will be 
much less in a low wagon; the water-cask 
may be filled and drawn from readily, and it is 
especially convenient in gathering dry earth. 
The vehicle should be built just heavy enough 
to support a barrel of water, five or six bushels 
of grain, and the driver; or when rigged for 
earth, the amount designed to be carried is 
about equal to an ordinary horse-cart load. It 
is not intended to be used off the premises at, 
all, and as there are no stones, hummocks, or 














complete the frame; and the whole is so con- 
structed that no part of the body projects from 
under the side-boards, the compactness of shape 
serving a useful purpose when we come to load 
dry earth. The rear axle-tree is made in one 
piece of wrought iron 2 inches square. The 
king-bolt should be made stout, and allowed to 
turn freely in the forward axle-tree. To carry 









eggs without breakage, a movable stand for the 
egg-basket, furnished with springs, can be set 
in the wagon. A low sled may take the place 
of the wagon when the season requires it. 

The road may be constructed quite narrow, 
as there will be no occasion to pass other teams; 
and an easy way to raise a path sufficiently to 
avoid wet is, to plow a strip of ground a num- 
ber of times over, always throwing the furrows 
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Fig. 2.—SHOVEL. 


towards the center, and the rounded ridges thus 
made with ditches on each side is to remain in 
the field permanently, and may be cropped with 
the rest of the land if desired. The wheels of 
the wagon are made with very wide tires, as 
shown in the illustration, and must not be 
driven in the same track twice in succession, 
but used as rollers to smooth down the whole 
ridge, for there must be no deep ruts to cause 
the wagon-body to graze the ground. 

To gather and store dry earth, the following 
plan is submitted as available not only for the 








the like, and no deep 
ruts, the body is set so 
as to clear the ground 
by only 8 inches (10 
inches are allowed in 
the Maine wagons). 
The body is 12 feet 
long, and 4 feet 2 inch- 
es wide behind, and 3 
feet wide in front, the | 
tapering shape being | 
necessary to give a [| 
chance to turn the | 
wagon without cramp- 

ing; and the turning is 

also facilitated by making the axle-trees so long 
that the wheels track 5 feet 7 inches, or about 
4 inches wider than a common horse-cart. The 
side-boards are but 6 inches wide—the aim 
being to keep as near the ground as possible— 
and of two-inch plank, serving as part of the 
body frame. Four cross-pieces underneath, 
fastened to the side-boards by stout clamp bolts, 

















Fig. 3.—LOADING DRY EARTH. 


poultry business, and that invaluable inven- 
tion the earth-closet, but for preparing absorb- 
ents and litter for stables and pig-pens. The 
best farmers are fast learning to use dry eartix 
for all their animals, not only for the cleanli- 
ness and health of the stock, but to lighten the 
labor of attendance, substitute a cheap litter for 
straw, and save every particle of manure, 
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The spot of ground set apart for the dry- 
earth harvest should be kept free from weeds 
and turf, and harrowed as shallow as possible, 
using a harrow with numerous very short tecth. 
The ground should not have been plowed for a 
year, the object being to pulverize it only at the 
surface, for in this way the top soil can be bet- 
ter kept from absorbing, moisture from below, 
reversing the usual maxims of tillage. There is 
seldom a summer without several weeks when 
the soil for a couple of inches is almost dry. 
This is the time to proceed with the work. The 
implements used are a wide scraper (fig. 4) 5 
feet x 10 inches, and a shovel (fig. 3) 2 feet 3 
inchesx2 feet. They are made lighter than 





by the team upon the joists which form the 
sides and serve as runners, and located one by 
each heap with the thin edge towards it. 
Attach the team to the shovel by a rope 
about 12 feet long, and transfer the earth to the 
platforms, heaping the first shovelful upon the 
edge next the pile to cover it, so that it may 
not obstruct the shovel. The platforms should 
be on the north side of the heaps at the com- 
mencement, so as to slope toward the south, 
and afford direct exposure to the sun. In two 
or three days of fine weather the piles will be 
nearly as free from moisture as if kiln-dried, if 
the earth has been well pulverized, for it is so 
loose and porous that the moisture from the 
bottom finds its way to the surface 
as fast as the latter dries. If the 
weather becomes threatening, house 
the earth without waiting for further 
drying, or cover with hay-caps, ac- 
-- cording to circumstances, When 
EE ready for housing, draw the wagon 





Fig. 4.—SCRAPER FOR DRY EARTH. 


similar ones designed to work among stones 
and gravel, and both are intended to be always 
used in a nearly perpendicular position, and 
therefore the backs need not be shod for wear, 
as is usual with team shovels and scrapers. 
They are both built of wood, edged and 
bound with iron. The shovel is made some- 
what concave, being designed to move a pretty 
full load for a short distance ; the scraper which 
only skims the surface is made straight. A rope 
is substituted for the iron bail for draft attach- 
ment in the shovel to make it lighter, and for 





Fig. 5.—PLATFORM FOR DRYING EARTH. 


the same reason the iron edge and bands are 
thin. The mass moved being very dry, light, 
and mellow, admits of a rather slight construc- 
tion of the implement; and as this is to be 
used by backing the team at every shovelful, 
and pulling the shovel back by hand, as little 
weight as possible is desirable. The wooden 
rod connecting the two crooked handles of the 
shovel is essential, serving as a convenient 
handle in backing. Now, during a time of dry 
weather, by harrowing your ground with the 
short-toothed harrow half a dozen times on a 
hot day, the soil will become sufficiently pul- 
verized, and also advanced one stage in dry- 
ness. The next day—watching the weather as 
= = =—— closely as a hay 
maker — hitch 
3 your horse to the 
scraper, and try 
to scrape one inch 
Fig. 6.—BoTTOM OF DRAY. deep, no more, 
and gather the carth into small winrows, 
extending regularly across the field, the oper- 
ation being like raking hay. Next make the 
team follow the winrows, and cock the dirt into 
heaps of a cart-load each. Now, you have 
piles of earth nearly dry, but they will not grow 
any drier until placed, so that moisture cannot be 
absorbed from below. Platforms of boards(fig. 5), 
8 feet square, and built wedge-shaped, and 14 
inches high at the highest part, are now drawn 




















i = close to the north side of the plat- 
form, and connect the two with a 
skid 5 feetx14 inches, with teeth 
projecting over the body to hold up 
the shovel, and let the earth drop 
through. The same length of rope 
between the horse and shovel will be needed as 
when piling earth upon the platforms. Fig. 3 
shows the mauner of loading. 

The flooring of the wagon, when used for 
carrying feed and water, consists of movable 
boards, which are taken out with the hind board 
when preparing to haul earth, and 1'|.-inch 
planks, 5 inches wide, with planed edges fitting 
accurately, are substituted. One end of each 
plank projects a few inches behind the body 
(fig. 6), and is so narrowed that a handspike may 
be inserted between the planks. By prying them 
up one at a time, the wagon 
is readily unloaded. There 
will not be any appreciable 
leakage between the planks in 
hauling 40 or 50 rods, and, to 
save travel, the earth plat 
should not be more than that 
distance from the store-room 
at farthest. An underground basement in the 
granary of the establishment is the proper 
store-room, and, by driving in above, the load 
may be discharged through a trap-door in 
the floor into a capacious hopper-shaped bin. 
Underneath the bin should be space to drive in 
winter the wagon or sled, and, by pulling a 
slide, let the earth fall until a load is obtained to 
be carried to the stations. In this way the 
earth is pulverized, heaped upon the drying 
platforms, loaded upon the wagon, transferred 
to the bin, and re-loaded, without touching a 
hand-shovel to it at all. The wagon may be 
loaded with the aid of the team shovel in less 
than three minutes. The farmer may make an 
earth-bin, of the kind described, in his barn 
cellar under a trap in the barn floor. The 
earth, upon a tract of such mellow loam as is 
suitable for poultry, will become, by pulverizing 
and drying, reduced completely to dust. The 
loading and unloading by team power not only 
se ves labor, but overcomes the difficulties in- 
se arable from shoveling such a light powder, 
th: t flies at the least wind. Of course only 
slic at pulverization will be best in preparing 
dirt for the earth-closet and stable, but for 
pou_‘ry the finer the better. In the fall, when 
dry weather gives opportunity, labor may be 
still ‘urther saved by scraping heaps of. dry 
earth: directly upon the winter sites of the fowl- 
houses, and drawing as many of the latter as 





ure rendered tenautless by the sale of the old 
stock upon the heaps, where the earth can re- 
main sheltered awaiting the new flocks of pul- 
lets, and no wagon is needed at all for the 
earth in that case. 

Afier the dry earth has been used in the 
houses through the winter, the final disposition 
of it must be made in the spring, as much with 
an eye to labor-saving as in collecting it. The 
fowl-houses are to be pried up to loosen their 
sills from the dust-heap in which they are em- 
bedded, and drawn off to summer quarters, 
Then the earth, mixed with the manure, is to 
be first moved with the shovel, and scattered 
about the immediate vicinity, one shovelful in 
a place. The scraper is next in requisition to 
spread these heaps, and the harrow comes last, 
reversing the order of gathering. 


ee 


Cheese-Press. 


A small family cheese may be made on any 
farm, where two or more cows arekept. The 
night’s milking may be kept over, and added to 
that of the morning, about fifty to sixty quarts 
being sufficient. Bring the milk to blood heat, 
that is, so as to feel warm to the hand. A piece of 
well-saved rennet, two inches square, is to be 
soaked over night, in a pint of warm water, and 
the liquid from it added to the warm milk, 
which may be left for half an hour to set. 

A small tub, or a common wash-boiler well 
scoured, may be used for this purpose. When 
well set, the curd should be cut across both 
ways, into small squares, of two or three inches, 
with a long bladed knife, to facilitate the sep- 
aration of the whey. Lift the curd out care. 
fully with a strainer, and place it in the hoop. 

This may be of tin, eight inches in diameter, 
A six-quart pail, which has become useless for 
other purposes, will serve. Punch the bottom 
full of holes for the whey to drain off. Set the 
hoop on a stand for pressing. A handy press 
may be made as in the engraving. A piece 
of 1*|,.-inch board, will make the bench; 
four legs are put beneath, fitted into holes bored 
to receive them. Anupright, @, is put through 
a hole in the end of the bench, and a 
pin passed through underneath to prevent it 
from being drawn out. A lever 8, is fitted on a 
so as to work up and down, as may be neces- 
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HOME-MADE CHEESE PRESS. 


sary. The hoop ec, is set on the bench, a wooden 
follower fitting loosely, is laid on the curd, and 
a sad-iron is hung on the end of the lever. The 
weight can be increased as desired by shifting 
the cheese nearer to the posta. A few grooves 
are necessary to carry off the whey which 
drains from the curd, and drops into a pan un- 
derneath. As soon as the cheese is sufficiently 
pressed to handle, take it out, wrap a bandage 
of fine muslin round it, and sew the edges. 
Butter the cheese all over, and put it away in 
acool, dry place tocure. The next week make 
another, and repeat the process as often as de- 
sired. A very palatable cheese may be made 
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with three parts skim-milk and one of new. A 
few experiments will make a green hand quite 
an adept at this branch of housekeeping. 

The model of the above cheese-press was de- 
signed and made by a boy of fourteen, and it 
answered its purpose admirably. 





Root Croprs.—The great objection among 
farmers to raising root crops is the great danger 
of the destruction of the young plants by weeds. 
There is no remedy, that we can see, but in 
greater care to clean the ground by thorough 


fallowing and thoroughly rotting the manure, ; 


which must be well incorporated in the soil by 
at least three plowings and harrowings. This 
will permit the weeds to start, and be plowed 
under and torn up and rooted out by the teeth 
of the harrow. In the fine, rich soil thus 
produced, the seed will germinate quickly, and 
get ahead of the weeds that remain. A 
well-grown root crop is the most valuable, 
and will carry the most stock per acre. 


How to get Thorough-bred Stock. 
LETTER FROM A YOUNG KANSAS FARMER, 
pa 

C. F. T., a young Kansas farmer, writes to 
one of the editors of the Agriculturist asking 
the price of pure-bred Essex pigs, and adds: 
“‘T cannot afford to pay fancy prices. I ama 
young farmer, trying to make my two-year-old 
farm support me. Stock-raising is money ; but 
to do it well you must have a large herd, and a 
herder, and this requires a large outlay of 
money, and hence I am turning my attention 
to hogs. I have two sows of Silver’s ‘ Ohio 
Improved Chester’s,’ long, coarse, well-made 
hogs, though hardly enough shoulder, and I 
can trade around and pick up fair grade sows at 
$8 and $10 each. Now, if I can cross a pure 
Essex with these common hogs, and also with 
my Chesters, would I not be able to turn out 
thirty or forty hogs a season. At the same 
time, by raising some pure Essex, I could show 
intelligent farmers what I was doing, and dis- 
pose of them at good prices for stock pigs. 
Now will you give me some good, substantial 
advice. I have read Harris on the Pig, and also 
the Agriculturist regularly, and I would like to 
be a good farmer, but it is almost discouraging. 
T now own four good cows and 11 two-year-old 
heifers, and for common stock they are good. 
My neighbor proposed for us to buy a Short- 
horn bull together, and I wrote to five different 
breeders and received elegant catalogues, fine 
engravings, etc., with prices $400 and $500 for 
14 months old, and $250 for an October calf. 
Is not this enough to get one vexed? I would 
be willing to pay from $100 to $200 for a good 
yearling, but these prices put it out of our reach.” 

This is a very sensible letter. Our young 
friend has got hold of the right ideas, and we 
prophesy that he will be heard from by and by. 
Our advice is: do not bein a hurry. Improve 
the farm, and at the same time improve the 
stock, gradually. Do not pay “ fancy prices.” 
See what you can do nearer home. There has 
been some good stock taken into Kansas. The 
writer has sent as good Essex pigs there as 
he ever raised. And there are superior herds 
of Shorthorns in the State. Patronize the home 
breeders, Visit them and tell them what you 
want, and you will very likely find a pure-bred 
animal that is just as good for your purpose as 
one from abroad costing three times as much. 
If a man with abundant capital likes to pay 
$10,000 for a Shorthorn bull, no one has any 
right to complain, It is a good thing for tie 








man who raised the animal. He gets well paid 
for his skill, judgment, and experience, and the 
fact should encourage other practical breeders 
to persevere in their efforts to improve their 
stock. But it is folly for an ordinary breeder 
to pay such prices. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that the ultimate object in keeping 
Essex pigs and Shorthorn cattle is to raise ani- 
mils for the butcher. And while it is certain 
that nothing will pay our correspondent better 
than to give $25 or $50 for an Essex boar, or 
$100 to $200 for a Shorthorn bull, it is doubt- 
ful ifhe will get any corresponding benefit by 
paying fancy prices for fancy animals. 

—— 


Thrash the Grain Early. 








It is always economical to thrash early. We 
would advise every farmer, who can possibly do 
it, to thrash his wheat, rye, or oats, as the crop 
is drawn from the field. There are many con- 
siderations in favor of doing this. 1st. By rea- 
son of the state of dryness in which it is hauled 
off the field, the grain is in better condition for 
the thrashing machine (or certainly as good). 
than at any other time. 2d. Only one handling 
is necessary, and thus labor is saved. 3d. At 
harvest-time grain is almost always in better 
demand by millers, and in the general market 
often brings a higher price than at other times, 
Taking one year with another, it will be found 
that this is the most advantageous time to mar- 
ket grain. If the farmer holds his grain for 
speculation, very well: he has aright to become 
aspeculator if any one has; but we holdasa 
general rule, that so soon as a farmer has his 
produce ready for market, then is his best time 
to sell. The earliest markets are almost inva- 
riably the best. We were once enabled to sell 
the whole of our crop of wheat at a high price, 
for seed, because we had thrashed in time and 
none of our neighbors had. Lastly and most 
worthy of consideration is the fact that, by thus 
early thrashing and marketing, the destruction 
by vermin—mice, rats, weevil, etc.—is prevent- 
ed. We believe that ten percent at least of the 
grain put into barns is put there,—unintention- 
ally of course, but not the less surely,—for the 
benefit of rats and mice. A granary may be 
made rat-proof, but a barn cannot, and if it 
could, would soon be stocked. by the animals 
carried in from the ficld among the sheaves. 

If four horses are kept on the farm, one pair 
may be hauling while the other is at the ma- 
chine. If only asingle team is kept, they can 
be unhitched from the wagon, put into the 
machine, and as soon as the load is thrashed, 
taken to the field again for another load. While 
loading, two extra hands may be profitably en- 
gaged putting away the straw or cleaning up 
and bagging grain, or storing it in the granary. 

If it is impracticable to thrash the grain as it 
is drawn, we would stack it close to the barn, 
make the top secure for a few days, and as soon 
as possible, thrash itout. Even this mode would 
tend to save labor as well as grain, and ona 
small or new farm where machines are not yet 
introduced, any plan whereby labor can be 
saved is worthy of consideration and adoption. 

———“ 09. et 6 ee 

Savine CLoverR SEED.—It is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for a field supposed to have 
been sown with clover seed to prove to have 
been sown with many other seeds not men- 
tioned in the catalogues. While the seed pur- 
chased from responsible seedmen is generally 
free from admixture with seeds of weeds, in 
consequence of the care with which they select 
it, many a farmer has permitted impure seed 





bought at country stores to be put into the 
ground, and has in consequence, reaped a plen- 
tiful harvest of mulleins, ragweeds, and other 
abominations. This might have been avoided 
had he raised his own seed. For clover seed, 
select a small piece which was well summer- 
fallowed, and freed from weeds and laid down 
with carefully selected seed in the first place; cut 
early and save the second growth for. seed. 
This would be a profitable experiment on any 
farm. Any surplus seed so grown would meet 
with ready sale at a high price, by reason of its 
purity. Clean seed will often bring a dollar a 
bushel above the market price, while impure 
seed will be begging a sale unsuccessfully at 
any price. Clover for seed may be conveniently 
cut and gathered by attaching a light frame be- 
hind the cutter-bar of the mowing machine and 
covering it with a piece of cotton cloth. The 
heads will fall on this cloth and may be raked 
together by a boy following; when a sufficient 
quantity has been gathered, one sweep of the 
rake will leave them on the ground in a heap. 
Being at this season almost free from sap and 
moisture, seed clover is very easily cured. A 
wetting with rain and subsequent drying will 
make it thrash more easily. 


— tO 


Substitutes for Hay. 
oe 

A dry May makesa short hay crop. We 
have experienced the former, and shall suffer 
from the latter in all probability. Farmers who 
bestir themselves in time may secure abundant 
crops of hay, or substitutes for the general hay 
crops thus cut short. That which will first sug- 
gest itself to most persons is 

FopprEr Corn. — This requires soil in a fair 
state of fertility, a fresh sod ormanure. It may 
be sowed at any time before the 10th of July. 
There are three kinds of corn commonly used 
for seed, viz., any large sweet corn like the 
Evergreen or R.I. Asylum, the southern White 
Dent or Yellow Western Dent; besides, any 
tall-growing variety will do. It is sown in drills, 
24 or 80 inches apart, or broadcast. Drill-cul- 
ture requires less seed; a better and evener 
stand is usually secured ; cultivation with horse- 
hoe is possible, and usually remunerative, and, 
where green fodder in small quantities is re- 
quired, the rows may be easily thinned. 

In planting, the ground should be laid off with 
a marker, urrows opened, manure dropped in 
them, aud the corn scattered by hand, or by a 
sowing machine, at the rate of about eighteen 
to twenty kernels to the foot. This requires three 
to five bushels to the acre, according to the size 
of the kernels, and the distance the rows are 
apart. In furrowing, if a common one-horse 
plow be used, the furrows should be alternate, 
turned together in pairs, the plowing being done 
back and forth across the field in the most nat- 
ural way. Then, if one has a Shares’ cultiva- 
tor, the teeth being removed, and the wings 
opened, two drills may be covered by once 
passing through, which will greatly expedite 
matters. Corn sowed broadcast, if the ground 
be rich enough, and the stand be thick enough, 
gives an excellent return of fine, tender fodder. 
It is hardly possible, however, to get so heavy a 
yield, and it requires fully one-third more seed, 
which, when seed-corn is worth two dollars per 
bushel, is an item worth considering. 

MILLET is another summer crop, which af- 
fords an excellent substitute for hay. This will 
grow well on light, rather dry soils, bears drouth 
well, and produces on ordinary land some two 
to two-and-a-half tons of excellent hay to the 
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THE RUBBING POS T.—Drawn sy W. H. Cary.—£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


acre, if cut before it is fully ripe; indeed, while 
the ripest of the grain is still in the milk. There 
are several kinds of millet, of which 
HUNGARIAN GRAss, since its introduction 
some fifteen years ago, has grown in favor, and 
in many sections is cultivated to the entire neg- 
lect of other varieties of millet. It is really on- 
ly a delicate variety of the Italian millet, having 
a closer, shorter head, and more abundant fo- 
liage. It is usually sown after the hay-crop is 
known to have been cut short, rarely before 
the middle of June, and very good crops may 
be obtained, if sowed as late as July 10th to 15th, 
as it needs only about sixty days to mature. 
Of course, it needs moist weather to promote 
the germination of the seed, but after it hasa 
good start, it will bear dry, hot weather well. 
A rich, sandy loam is best for it, but it will 
make a crop on any tolerably clean land, with 
a top-dressing of some good fertilizer. It should 
be cut before the seed approaches ripeness, as 
the hard shell, which incloses the ripe seeds, is 
so indigestible, that injury sometimes comes 
from feeding the unthrashed straw of the ripe 
millet. Horses, and indeed all our domestic ani- 
mals, are very fond of hay from Hungarian grass, 
and, if cut early, it may be fed with impunity. 











The Rubbing Post. 


—_o— 


White’s Natural History of Selbourne, gives 
an account of the animals and other natural 
objects, of a very small district in England. It 
was written something like a hundred years 
ago, yet it remains a standard work to the pres- 
ent day. This remarkable popularity is due to 
the fact that the author gives the habits of the 
animals he describes—whether quadrupeds, 
birds, or insects—and it is full of interesting ob- 
servations as to their modes of life. While we 
have most accurate descriptions of our native 
quadrupeds, birds, ete., and their structure is so 
closely described that there is but little difficulty 
in identifying them, our literature is very barren 
in respect to the habits of the animals. But 
few, since Audubon, have thought it worth 
while to record the very facts that most inter- 
est the general reader. By listening to the talk 
of a group of Adirondack guides gathered 
around a camp fire, one ean learn more about 
the habits of Deer than he can find in any book, 
and the western hunter is full of curious anec- 
dotes concerning the ways of the Buffalo. Mr. 
Cary, who passed some time in the buffalo range, 





illustrates in the above engraving a habit of the 
buffalo that we have not before seen noticed. 
The vast plains over which the herds of buffalo 
range are treeless, and it is only along the in- 
frequent water courses that trees are found at 
all, and at those streams to which the buffaloes 
resort for water, they are even there of rare oe- 
currence. The buffaloes, besides trampling 
down the young growth, destroy the trees of 
any considerable size, by using them as rubbing 
posts. One after another of these rub their shag- 
gy sides against the tree until it is completely 
barked and killed. Once ina while, a tree will, 
after a fashion, survive this rough treatment, 
and here and there there will be a gnarled, 
scraggy, mutilated willow or. cotton-wood, 
which maintains a struggling ex tence in spite 
of the buffaloes, and these are known to the 
hunters as “rubbing posts.” One of these 
trees is represented in the engraving. <A bear, 
that is enjoying the luxury of a good scratch- 
ing, has his pleasant occupation broken in upon 
by the approach of the herd to water. The 
leading bull, finding the rubbing post occupied, 
eliarges upon the intruder, who, as soon as the 
remainder of the herd come up, will find him- 


| self in the minority and be glad to retreat. 
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The Buffalo Grass, 
Se 
Our largest quadruped subsists mainly upon 
one of the smallest of our grasses. Viewed as a 
single specimen, the Buffalo-grass appears a 
most insignificant plant. 


Yet upon it the im- 









mense herds of buffalo depend for sustenance, 
and so, indirectly,do numerous tribes of Indians. 
The Buffalo-grass extends from the British Pos- 
sessions, through a broad range of country, 
southward to. Texas, covering immense tracts 
with a turf composed of its strong interlaced 
roots, and its very narrow leaves, which, except 
in the growing season, are curled and twisted 
into a closely matted mass. Mr. T. L. Rankin, 
of Osage Co., Kas., the gentleman who, last 
winter, introduced buffalo-beef into the markets 
of the Eastern cities, recently brought us a spec- 
imen of the turf, and we thought that some ac- 
count of the grass itself might be of interest. 
We give an engraving of the plant of its natur- 
al size. It is not very nearly related to any 
grass with which our readers are likely to be 
familiar, and it gives us an instance of what is 
very rare, a diecious grass, that is, one in which 
the staminate and pistillate flowers are borne 
by separate plants. Buffalo-grass was described 
some fifty years ago by Nuttall, who called ita 
Sesleria, but was doubtful about its being prop- 
erly determined, as he had never seen the seeds. 
For many years our botanists were on the look- 
out for specimens of the Buffalo-grass with ripe 
seeds, but none came. It was supposed that a 
plant which multiplied itself so rapidly by run- 
ners, had no need to be at the trouble to prop- 
agate itself by seed, and consequently the flow- 
ers were abortive. Only a few years ago, the 





BUFFALO GRAss.—(Buchloé dactyloides.) 





acute Doct. Engelmann, of St. Louis, Mo., in 
examining a collection of plants, made upon 
an exploring expedition by his brother, found 
the clue to the whole puzzle. He determined 
to the surprise of all botanists, that the grass was 
dicecious. The pistillate plant is so unlike the 
staminate in its 
general appear- 
ance, that no one 
would suspect 
their relationship: 
Indeed, so dissimi- 
lar are they that 
the pistillate plant 
had long ago been 
described by an 
European botanist 
as a species of an- 
other and widely 
separated genus. 
Doct. Engelmann 
was so fortunate 
as to discover an 
abnormal _ speci- 
men in which sta- 
minate and pistil- 
late flowers hap- 
pened to be grow- 
ing upon the same 
plant, and thus the 
matter was estab- 
lished beyond a 
doubt. Numerous 
collectors had 
brought in the sta- 
minate and the pis- 
tillate plants, with- 
, outsuspecting that 
y they were in any , 
Mi way related, much ° 
less that they were 
Oye... MAN and wife, but 
| Mr. Engelmann 
| was the first one 
| fortunate enough, 








or shrewd enough 
to collect them to- 
gether. The en- - 
graving shows a pistillate plant, and a detatched 
flowering stem of a staminate one. It is not 
necessary to go into a botanical description. It 
will be seen at a glance that the two kinds of 
flowers are as unlike as are the tassel of Indian 
corn and its ripened ear. The pistillate flow- 
ers of the Buffalo-grass are surrounded by a 
leafy covering, or involucre, which, as the seed 
ripens, becomes very hard, even bony and shin- 
ing. The engraving, modified from Doct. En- 
gelmann’s figure, shows the abundant provision 
for the spread of this plant by means of “ run- 
ners.” The turf formed by the Buffalo-grass is 
so very compact, and endures drouth so well, 
that were it not for its unpleasant, grayish color, 
it would be worth while to experiment as to its 
availability as a lawn grass. There was, a few 
years ago, a small bed of it at Shaw’s garden at 
St. Louis, which seemed to be well established. 





— + eet 


The Pasque Flower.—(Anemone Pulsatilia,) 
—e— 

The Pasque-flower, or Pasque Anemone—so- 
called because it blooms about Easter—is com- 
mon in England and other parts of Europe. 
With us it is rarely seen in cultivation; yet 
there is no plant in our very large border 
whose early bloom we greet with more pleasure 
than we do that of this very old-fashioned 
flower. It has a very long and thick woody 











roct, from which arises a tuft of finely-cut 
leaves; these, when young, are very downy. 
The large purple flowers are borne singly upon 
stems three to eight inches high; they consist 
of six petal-like sepals, which are violet-purple 
within, and very silky outside. The stem-leayes. 


PASQUE FLOWER.—( Anemone Pulsatilla.) 


are three, placed in a whorl just below the 
flowers. The Pasque-flower remains in bloom 
for many days, keeping wholly or partly closed 
in dull weather, and only fully opening in the 
sunshine. The plant has a very sturdy, vigor- 
ous look, and appears quite unlike its near rel- 
ative, the delicate Wind-flower of our woods— 
Anemone nemorosa. We have, however, in II- 
linois-and westward an Anemone that very 
much resembles the European Pasque-flower, 
and is called the Wild Pasque-flower. It is the 
Anemone patens, var. Nuttalliana. It differs 
from the European species in cutting of its 
leaves, which appear later than the flower. 





Notes from the Pines. 
—@— 

A Smver-eray Eperme.—Last year Arte- 
misia Stelleriana (not A. stellaris, as some cata- 
logues have it), was sent out as a new “foliage 
plant.” I had enough to encircle a bed of Co- 
leus, and the effect was quite satisfactory. The 
plant bears cutting admirably, and while its 
leaves have not the delicacy of Centaurea gym- 
nocarpa, they are sufficiently small not to ap- 
pear coarse. In the fall clearing up, this bed 
escaped, and, much to my surprise, the Arte- 
misia very early this spring, began to push buds 
from the old stems. It proved perfectly hardy, 
and with the proper trimming, the edging is 
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better than it was last year. I put j 
it a circle of the dark red Achyranthes Lindenit, 
and filled up the center with one of the Coleuses. 





GARLAND-FLOWER — DAPHNE CNEORUM.— 
What acharming thing this is where it does 
well. It succeeds finely in my light soil, and is, 
xs.a neighbor says, “too pretty for anything.” 
I thought my clumps were fine, but Olm Broth- 
ers sent down a plant in full bloom, which 
shows that Springfield can beat “The Pines” 
on Daphne. 


THe GoLpEN YEw.—A group of this has 
been a daily pleasure. It is a variety of the 
English yew, and, as sometimes happens, the 
variety is hardier than the regular form. My 
plants are small, but there are some fine, large 
ones at Parsons’ nursery, at Flushing, which 
quite bear out the enthusiastic Scotchman, who 
likened it to “a golden candlestick ornamented 
with glow-worms.” For a door-yard, or for a 
place on the lawn near the house, nothing can 
be better in the way of an evergreen than this 
yew, which is never green. 

DiIcENTRA SPECTABILIS ALBA.—A great flour- 
ish was made over this when it was first intro- 
duced. Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the original Dicentra Spectabilis, or Bleeding 
Heart—but this white variety is miserable rub- 
bish. It looks like what it is, a poor, sickly 
albino; a poor grower, a sparse flowerer, and 
of a very dirty white. 

NAMES AND NuMBERS.—When Rogers’ hy- 
brid grapes were known by numbers only, I 
did not take half the interest in them that I do 
now that the best of them bear names. Who 
could recollect the difference between 13 and 
33; they seemed to have but little individuality. 
Now, as I pinch “Barry” and train “ Wilder,” 
and tie up “ Lindley,” I, as a matter of course, 
think of those whose names they bear, and they 
are the pets of my little vineyard. 

THe Waite WieGeLA.—Let no lover of 
shrubs omit from his collection The White 
Wiegela— Wiegela nivea, I think the catalogues 
call it. Its flowers are pure white, and it keeps 
in bloom much Jonger than the other varieties. 
Last year it bloomed nearly all summer, 





How a Monarcn Dres.—Last summer I 
stated that my tallest Pine, a grand old speci- 
men, probably the growth of a hundred years 
or more, was struck by lightning. A slight 
crack in the bark was the only visible injury, 
and the tree retained its usual appearance 
through the remainder of the summer, and all 
through the winter. Early this spring some of 
the lower limbs looked of a less fresh green than 
the rest. As the season advanced, one after 
another of the lower limbs gradually browned, 
the upper portion still remaining green. As it 
would bea difficult matter to fell it without injury 
to other trees, I sent fora man known for his 
skill in wood-craft. He examined the tree and 
said “that ’are ain’t dead only in the lower 
limbs,” and proposed to cut them away. In 
these last hot days the monarch that has clung 
so tenaciously to life has yielded, and now its 
very top is as if scorched with fire. 





CARNATIONS FOR WINTER BLOOMING.—Many 
persons think that a plant, which has flow- 
ered all summer should, when taken up in the 
fall and removed to the house, flower all the 
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just within | winter. A few plants will keep up this contin- | to use Drummond’s Phlox for bedding pur- 


uous blooming, but the carnation is not one | poses, it is important that each lot of seed pro- 


of them. If carnations are wanted for winter- 
blooming, either in the greenhouse or dwelling, 
they must be prepared beforehand. Plants 
raised from cuttings this spring and set in the 
open ground, should not be allowed to flower. 
The flower-buds must be cut off as soon as they 
appear. By this treatment the plants become 
strong and stocky and when potted in the fall 
are ready to furnish a good supply of flowers. 


—_-— > ees @ See em 


Strawberries for Next Spring. 
oo 

The amateur or the retired merchant who, 
for the first time finds himself in the possession 
of a garden, presents an amusing embodiment 
of impatience. These enthusiasts cannot see 
why a plant should not flower all summer; 
they expect the pear tree they put out this 
spring to be loaded with fruit next fall, and the 
strawberries they set in April to yield a crop in 
June. The itinerant and irregular dealers find 
their readiest customers among this class, who 
are ready to believe any impossible story about 
plants, if it accord with their wishes. As far as 
strawberries are concerned, we would say to 
these impatient people, that the only way they 
can get a satisfactory crop of strawberries next 
spring—assuming, of course, that they have yet 
to plant their bed—is to begin now. Layers, 
rooted in pots, may be planted even in the hot 
days of July and August; the plants will grow 
right on, and become sufficiently large to give 
a good crop next spring. Plants rooted in pots 
are not generally for sale by nurserymen, but 
there will be no difficulty in getting them done 
to order. Small pots, those known in the trade 
as verbena pots, are filled with good compost, 
and sunk in the soil of the bed. The runner is 
placed upon the soil of the pot, and a clod of 
earth or a small stone placed upon it to keep 
the wind from disturbing it until it is rooted. 
The plants should not remain so long in the 
pots as to become at all root-bound, but as soon 
as they are well rooted they should be turned 
out and planted in the new bed. The plant 
should be set in freshly stirred soil, and if the 
operation is properly managed, it will show no 
signs of having been disturbed. 
$a @ 9 

Collecting Flower Seeds. 
as 

It is desirable to save one’s own flower seeds, 
not only as a matter ofeconomy, but as a means 
of improving the variety. In a collection of 
annual plants, all from the same stock of seed, 
there will be considerable variety presented. 
Some may vary from the general stock in the 
size or color of the flower, and others in the hab- 
it of the plant. These peculiarities are not cer- 
tain to be reproduced, but the probabilities are, 
that some of the seeds from such plants will 
show them, and by following up a course of se- 
lection, onecan in a few years so establish a 
variety, that it will come constantly true from 
seed. It may be here remarked, that florists 
have found in practice that, though a peculi- 
arity may not show itself very strongly the 
first year, yet it will manifest itself the next 
year, if the grower perseveres. It is well to 
mark those plants, the seeds of which it is de- 
sired to save by themselves, while in full bloom, 
and not trust to memory. Ina bed of plants, 
from which seeds are to besaved promiscuously, 
and when it is desirable to have all of one col- 
or, the “rogues” must be pulled out as soon as 
they show themselves, For instance, if we wish 








duce flowers all of a similar color, If we 
have a patch of dark rose, from which seeds 
are to be saved, pull up every light-colored 
one before it goes to seed. 

To be successful in seed-gathering, one must 
study the habits of the plants. Nature provides 
for the scattering, not the saving of seeds, and 
we must study her methods and anticipate her 
a little. Some seed-pods open with a jerk as 
soon as ripe, and scatter the contents to a dis- 
tance; some open by a hole or crack, and ag 
the plant is swayed by the wind, the seeds are 
gradually sifted out; again each seed has a 
downy tuft, that will allow it to sail away upon 
the breeze. In other cases there is no provision 
for scattering the seeds, but the fruit or seed- 
vessel must decay, before they, can be lib- 
erated. It is not necessary to wait until seeds 
are dead ripe before collecting them; a little 
experience will teach one to know the point at 
which it is safe to gather them. Those seed- 
vessels, which in breaking scatter the seeds, 
should be gathered just before they open, and 
be allowed to pop under a sieve or convenient 
cover. Pansies and other Violets, Phloxes, Rici- 
nuses, and others, need care in this respect. As 
as seeds are gathered, put a label with 
them, and as soon as they are thoroughly dry, 
clean them, and store them away. The man- 
ner of cleaning the seeds is varied according to 
circumstances; sifting, gentle winnowing, rub- 
bing between the hands, and hand-picking be- 
ing resorted to, according to the kind of seeds. 
A series of small sieves, of different size of mesh, 
will accomplish most of the work. 


soon 





The Red Spider. 
=n 

Whether the Red Spider, that attacks trees 
and plants in the open air, is the same as the 
pest of the greenhouse we are unable to say. 
As far as the gardener is concerned they are 
practically the same. The insect is so small, 
that it is not usually discovered, until consider- 
able mischief has been done. It attacks fruit 
and ornamental trees and evergreens as well as 
the soft-wooded plants of the flower-garden. 
A general browning of the foliage is usually the 
first intimation of its presence. 

A few years ago we saw a fine pear-orchard 
nearly ruined before the owner found out what 
the trouble was. It was during a dry, hot sum- 
mer, and he supposed the leaves to be sun- 
burned. One familiar with the work of the Red 
Spider will detect it at once. When browned 
leaves are observed, examine their under sur- 
faces. Ifthe insect be present, a very delicate 
filmy web will be found, and minute red or 
blackish specks may be seen in motion, which a 
magnifier will show to be the dreaded enemy. 
Frequent syringings with clear water will per- 
haps answer as well as whale-oil soap or any 
other insect-destroying application. Moisture 
is their greatest enemy, and water applied often 
will check their operations. Some of the small 
garden pumps or engines will be found conven- 
ient for the purpose. 





Young Trees in Hot Weather. 


July and August are usually trying months 
for young trees. Those that were set this 
spring, and have appeared to be doing well thus 
far, may succumb to the long continued heat 
and drouth of midsummer. It is safest to mulch 
all young trees, but where this has not been 
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done, all those that show signs of suffering 
should be attended to at once. A timely mulch- 
ing may save the tree. It makes but little dif- 
ference, what material is used so that the soil 
around the tree is prevented from losing its 
moisture by evaporation. Stones, if most con- 
venient, will answer as well asanything. Ifthe 
tree has an exposed trunk, it should be protect- 
ed from the intense heat. A couple of boards 
tacked together like a trough, and set up against 
the trunk will furnish the required shade, or 
the trunk may be bound with a hay rope or 
be loosely strawed up as for winter protection. 
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Where to Look for a Cranberry Bog. 
ae oe 

The large profits realized from the sale of 
cranberries for the last ten years, has led many 
to inquire for suitable lands for a. plantation. 
It is by no means necessary to go to New Jer- 
sey, or to Cape Cod for this purpose. There is 
undoubtedly a larger amount of peat bogs and 
sand banks in these sections than can be 
found in most places, but there, also, the value 
of the riw material is best appreciated, and the 
prices are correspondingly high. So far as 
climate is concerned, a peat bog in any of the 
shore towns from Maine to New Jersey is just 
as good as Cape Cod or Ocean county. The 
frosts are kept off by the sea air, and the land, 
if properly handled would be quite as produc- 
tive. Peat bogs in these localities which the 
cranberry fever has not visited are still cheap, 
say from ten to twenty dollars an acre, while on 
Cape Cod, they would be worth atleast ten times 
that sum. To make a plantation a successful 
commercial enterprise,.several things are to be 
considered. We must have the three essential 
things—peat, sand or gravel, and capacity for 
flowage, or there is no assurance of success. A 
bog that does not have these requisites is not 
cheap at any price. Then, a bog, with every 
thing promising well, may be bought at such 
figures as to leave a small margin for profit. 
If the raw material costs three hundred dollars 
an acre, and the skinning, sanding, and planting 
cost five hundred more, the capital is eight hun- 
dred per acre, and one will have to wait three 
years, before he can expect to make much re- 
turn. The conditions are changed for the bet- 
ter when we can get equally good land for 
twenty dollars an acre, and the cost of prepara- 
tion is only two hundred. Such lands can be 
found in many of these shore towns, and the 
owners are willing to sell them because they 
are unproductive, and they have no faith in 
cranberries, or no capital to invest in such im- 
provements. Still further back from the shore 
for fifty miles or more, there are lands just as 
good, if the stream running through them is 
large enough to admit of sudden flowage to 
guard against the frosts of September. Some- 
times this can be secured by a reservoir, even 
where the stream that supplies it is small. But 
this reserve of water can only be had at an 
extra expense, and must be taken into account 
in making the investment. The cranberry in- 
terest is constantly increasing in the localities 
referred to, and large sums are annually ex- 
pended in grubbing old maple and cedar 
swamps, carting sand or gravel, and planting 
the vines, James A. Bill, of Lyme, Ct., is just 
finishing the sanding of thirty acres, at a cost of 
about twenty thousand dollars, when the plants 
are all in. Mr. Spencer, of Saybrook, near the 
Shore Line road, has about twenty acres, nearly 
covered with gravel, and the plants will be set 
this season. Dennis Tuttle, at Madison, has 





been at work upon a plantation several years, 
and his vines put out last year are coming on 
as finely as could be desired, Thé small planta- 
tion put out by Mr. Small a dozen years ago, 
though not so thorougly prepared as the later 
ones, still bears abundantly, and annually makes 
converts to the cranberry faith. A single acre 
of this plantation, one year, produced one hun- 
dred and sixty barrels of fruit, worth not far 
from $1,600. This successful enterprise has led 
many to drain their peat bogs, and make plan- 
tations in all the neighboring towns. There is 
still much land of this sort to be possessed, and 
the chief thing wanted is capital to develop it. 
The business is now pretty well understood by 
the gentlemen who have undertaken these im- 
provements. Skilled labor can be found to 
sand the land, and to set out the plants. There 
is no more risk in the investment than in or- 
dinary farming, and capital judiciously expend- 
ed brings a large reward. Men who wish to make 
investments in this kind of fruit culture, can 
hardly do better than to visit these plantations 
along the Connecticut shore. CONNECTICUT. 


Seed Sowing in Dry Weather. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
ss 

I do not remember to have heard so many 
complaints of seeds coming up badly as have 
been made this year, in consequence of the con- 
tinued dry weather. Even those kinds of seeds 
that germinate most freely, such as cabbages, tur- 
nips, and beets, have been complained of, and 
celery plants particularly, will be scarce, in con- 
sequence of the unusually dry May. Such, in 
many cases, have been the results when seeds 
have been treated in the ordinary way, and con- 
tinued drouth ensued; but it is necessary that 
the gardener should always apply common 
sense to his work, and not simply follow rou- 
tine, for what will suit for one condition of soil 
or atmosphere, would be unnecessary or even 
wrong for another. I will give a case to illus- 
trate. About the fifth of May of this year, I 
sowed a large patch in the open ground with 
celery seed, and another with cabbage seed. The 
soil was in fine order, and the beds after sowing, 
were raked; the celery with a fine steél rake, 
the cabbage with a large wooden rake, which 
covered the seed of each to the regular depth. 
The weather was dry, with indications of its 
continuing so, and after sowing I had both the 
abbage and celery beds rolled heavily, leaving, 
however, a strip of each unrolled, so that I 
could clearly show to some of my young men 
what the result of this omission would be if dry 
weather continued. Had a heavy rain fallen 
within a day or two after sowing, it would have 
compacted the soil, excluding the air from the 
seed—in fact, producing the effect of rolling it. 
But we had no rain for three or four weeks, and 
a burning-hot atmosphere, passing through the 
shallow, loose covering of the seeds, shrivelled 
and dried them up so that it was impossible 
they could ever germinate. This little experi- 
ment resulted exactly as any one having expe- 
rience in seed-sowing knew it must ; our crop of 
celery and cabbage plants were as fine as need 
be on the rolled bed, while not one seed ina 
thousand of the celery, and not one in a hun- 
dred of the cabbage started in the strips left 
loose. The season for sowing turnip seed is at 
hand, and the same care is more likely to be 
necessary now than in May, for July and August 
are always hot and often dry months, and it is 
imperative that seeds be closely covered so that 
the dry, hot air is as far as practicable kept from 








them. In the sowing of cauliflower, cabbage, 
or lettuce in September, the same precaution 
had better be used. But in small beds, such as 
are usually taken for these, if a roller is not at 
hand, after raking the beds, the soil should be 
firmly patted with the back of a spade; this not 
only produces quicker and more certain ger- 
mination, but it leaves the surface of the bed 
smooth, so that the plants come up straighter 
than if the beds were left rough. We consider 
the practice of soaking seeds before sowing 
worse than useless. 





Summer Layering. 


To the amateur who has not the facilities for 
propagating plants in any other manner, lay- 
ering is the simplest method of multiplying his 
shrubs and vines. It is not sufficiently expe- 
ditious for the nurseryman, and it is too waste- 
ful of material, as he could make a dozen plants 
from cuttings of the material required to make 
one layer. In private gardens, we wish to in- 
crease the stock moderately, either to obtain a 
few plants for our own use, or to present to 
friends, and to do this, layering answers admi- 
rably. Even the nurseryman is obliged to re- 
sort to this method with plants that cannot be 
propagated in any other way. The operation 
is of the simplest. We have only to bend down 
a shoot and bury a portion in the earth, and in 
most cases it will be found well rooted by au- 
tumn, and it may be severed from the parent 
plant, and removed at that time, or be left until 
the following spring. There are a few points 
necessary to be observed. The wood of the 
shoot should be partially ripened or hardened, 
before it is layered. In most cases the rooting 
is much facilitated by cutting a tongue in the 
portion to be layered. This tongue should be 
made upon the upper side of the stem. It is 
simply a cut from below upwards, an inch or 
two long, and extending about half way through 
the stem. In bending the shoot down, care 
must be taken not to break it at the cut point. 
The soil should be mellow and rich, and a lit- 
tle trench being opened, the shoot, including 
the cut portion, laid in it, and fastened down 
with a hooked peg. The earth is then replaced 
and pressed down firmly, and the upper end of 
the shoot, which projects above ground, is to 
be tied up to a stake; this will give a better 
shape to the new plant than if it were allowed 
to take a reclined position. Want of success in 
summer layering is due to the ground around 
the layer becoming too dry to allow the forma- 
tion of roots, This may be remedied by plac- 
ing a mulch of moss or other material, over the 
surface. <A flat stone laid upon the soil over 
the layer answers an admirable purpose. 


THe New REMEDY FOR THE PEACH-BORER. 
—Mr. M. B. Bateham, of Painesville, O., writes 
as follows: ‘Since the publication of my article 
in the April number of the American Agricul- 
turist, I have received several letters asking for 
more particulars respecting the use of carbolic 
soap as a remedy for the peach-borer. A cor- 
respondent in Southern Tennessee wishes to 
know the capacity of a “barrel,” or how many 
gallons of water I use for five pounds of soap. 
My answer is, about thirty gallons—a little 
more or less is not material. But for small or 
young trees, the strength of the liquid should 
not be so great, as it might flow down and in- 
jure small roots. I would say eight or ten gal- 
lons of water to a pound of the soap. For 
bearing trees, 5 or 6 years planted, I have dis- 
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covered no injury to the roots from using a 
pound of soap to six gallons of water. It may 
be necessary to apply this remedy earlier in the 
season at the South—say the middle of June— 
then again in August, if the fly continues to 
deposit eggs until that time. I am confident 





ARROW-HEAD. 


that this remedy will prove completely effectual 
both for the peach and apple borers, and hence 
be of immense benefit to orchardists and cul- 
tivators generally throughout the country.” 
a 
The Arrow-head. 
pen 

Along the margins of ponds and in wet places, 
there is an aquatic plant which is noticeable for 
the arrow shape of its leaves, and its white flow- 
ers, which are produced all summer. We refer 
to the Arrow-head, or Sagittaria, one species of 
which is very common 
in swamps and along 
streams. The botanical 
name, Sagittaria, is sug- 
gested by the prevail- 
ing shape of the leaves, 
and our most com- 
mon species is proper- 
ly called variadilis, as 
the foliage varies great- 
ly. In some specimens 
the points of the arrow 
facing the lobes of the 
leaf are very broad and 
blunt, and in others, as 
shown in the engray- 
ing, they will be long, 
narrow, and acute. In- 
deed, the foliage presents 
every possible gradation, 
from leaves with almost 
linear lobes to those in 
which the arrow form 
is quite lost. A plant 
with such a tendency 
to vary is puzzling to 
young botanists. The 
staminate and _ fertile 
flowers are sometimes 
upon thesame plant, and 
often on different plants, 
The three white pet- 
als are quite conspicuous, and the plant is a de- 
sirable one to those who have a situation in 
which they can grow aquatics. Plants with 
double flowers have occasionally been found 
growing wild, showing that the great tendency 
to vary is not confined to the leaves alone. 











The Wild Pink.—(Silene Pennsylvanica.) 
_—o 

The Pink Family produces many very un- | 
attractive plants, and a share of our trouble- 
some weeds, such as Chick-weed, Cockle, 
Carpet-weed, Bladder Campion, Soap- 
wort, etc., but it also furnishes 
a large number of ornament- 
al plants. Besides the Pink 
proper (Dianthus), in its many 
species and innumerable variec- 
ties, including the Carnations, 
we have in cultivation various 
species of Silene, Lychnis, 
Gypsophila, Cerastium,  etc., 
many of which are favorites 
in the flower garden. We 
have wondered why one of our 
native species of Silene never 
became better known, as it 
is as showy as many of those 
now popular in cultivation. 
We refer to the Silene Penn- 
sylvanica, commonly known 
as Wild Pink, and in some lo- 
calities called Mountain Pink. 
It is not a rare plant, and 
is frequently found in great 
abundance in gravelly and 
rocky places, from New England south- 
ward. The plant is a dwarf perennial, 
not more than 6 or 8 inches high, and 
forms dense patches. The shape of the leaves 
as well as the general habit of the plant, are 
shown in the engraving. The flowers are pro- 


duced in clusters of six or eight, each about an 
inch across. The calyx is-hairy and sticky, and 
the five notched petals are rose-purple, of a very 
lively tint, varying in intensity, and sometimes 
so pale as to be almost white. When the plant 











grows, as we have often seen it, in large masses, 





WILD PINK.—(Silene Pennsylvanica.) 
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the effect is very pleasing—almost brilliant. 
The Wild Pink grows readily from seeds and 
cuttings, and there is no difficulty attending its 
cultivation. While our gardeners have quite 
neglected this plant, it has been recently intro- 
duced into England, where it is found to bea 








a 
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desirable ornament to rock-work. A closely re- 
lated species is the Fire Pink (Silene Virginica) 
with fewer, and deep crimson flowers, found an 
Illinois and southward, and another is the Roy- 


TWO-LEAVED SOLOMON’S SEAL. 


al Catch-fly (Silene regia), which has very 
handsome deep scarlet flowers, and is found 
on the prairies of the West and South-west. 
a D ee 
The Two-leaved Solomon's Seal. 
ante 

In May, in moist woods, especially in the 
Northern States, there is found an abundance 
of a little plant which somewhat resembles the 
Lily of the Valley—the 
Two-leaved Solomon’s 
Seal. It is only from 
three to five inches high, 
and each stem bears 
two, and often three, 
heart-shaped leaves. The 
minute white flowers are 
in erect spikes, an inch 
or more long. When 
the plant grows, as it 
frequently does in dense 
tufts or clumps, it makes 
an exceedingly neat 
and pretty appearance. 
The root-stock is slender 
and creeping. The plant 
is easily cultivated, and 
though it does better in 
a partially shaded place, 
it will flourish when ful- 
ly exposed. Care must 
be taken to keep the 
weeds from encroach- 
ing upon it. In its 
season we frequently see 
the flowers of this Smila- 
cina used in bouquets 
by the city florists, its 
delicate spikes project- 
ing above the coarser 
flowers, producing a 
graceful effect. There is a Three-leaved Solo- 
mon’s Seal, Smilacina trifolia, which is a little 
taller and more robust, and with longer leaves; 
it is less common than the one engraved. These 
plants belong to the Lily Family, and are 
closely related to the Lily of the Valley. 
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we (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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An Unpatented Trap. 
—_»— 

A friend, who has a great fancy for making traps, 
says that the one here figured is very effective in 
taking rats and mice. He uses a bucket fitted with 
a circular board or false cover, which is so nicely 
suspended, that a slight weight upon either side 
of the center will cause it to tilt. The bait is sus- 
pended by a wire in such a manner, that it can 
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A MOUSE OR RAT-TRAP. 


only be reached from this treacherous platform. 
The bucket contains water for the reception of the 
rat or mouse. Where rats are shy, as they will be 
where traps have been frequently set, it is well to 
fix the platform so that it cannot move, and allow 
them to take away the bait fora few times. When 
they have become accustomed to the affair, they 
may then be easily trapped. 


An Ironing-Board. 
ge 

Maggie Martin, Sussex Co., Del., after reading 
“Troning Made Easy’ in the May Agricultwrist, 
sends us an account of her ironing-board. This 
simple contrivance, though much used, may not be 
known to all our readers, and we give it with the 
suggestion that those who have never made use of 
a similar help in ironing should try it at once. Our 
correspondent says: ‘*‘ My 
method is to take a board 
five or six feet long, one 
foot wide and an inch and 
a half thick. The board 
is covered with two or 
three folds of woolen 
material; and over this is 
put a piece of linen or 
flannel, which is lightly 
tacked on, in order that 
it may be taken off and 
washed whea necessary. 
In use, the ends of the 
board rest upon the 
backs of two chairs, or 
they may be supported at 
the proper hight in any 
other convenient manner.’ I consider a board of 
this kind almost indispensable in ironing dresses 
or skirts, as no part gets rumpled while the rest is 
being ironed—a thing which always happens when 
the ironing is done upona table. The board is to 
be put into the skirt in the mannershown in the 
engraving. Shirts can be ironed by the aid of this 
board, and it will be found to greatly reduce the 


























trouble of ironing the bosoms. Every man that 
has any taste for dress (and the most of them have), 
especially prides himseif upon a perfectly smooth 
shirt-bosom. I think if a board of this kind were 
in general use, there would be less frowning over 
badly ironed shirt-bosoms than there is at present.” 








Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
_e 


CITY GUESTS IN THE CouNTRY.—It is folly 
for country people of moderate means to at- 
tempt to give their city guests the style to 
Which they have been accustomed at home. The 
effort to do so only makes all parties ill at ease, 
and can never be quite successful. The luxuries 
of city life are by no means to be despised—soft 
couches, bath-rooms, gas-light, early fruits in the 
markets,attendance ofservants, etc. But city people 
are often glad to turn their backs upon all their 
home luxuries as warm weather approaches, and 
go in search of simple comfort. Let country people 
who take such truants into their families for a 
season remember that comfort is the essential thing 
to give their city guests. 

Comfort means so much to some of the pamper- 
ed children of wealth, that it is no easy matter to 
satisfy them; but when you are sure that you have 
done all that it is reasonable for you to do, be as 
deaf and blind as possible to any unreasonable dis- 
content on the part of your guests. They ought 
to know, before they take up their quarters with 
you, whether your rooms, and beds, and table fur- 
nishings are such as they can put up with, and of 
course you will take all reasonable pains to accom- 
modate their habits and tastes. They should con- 
sider beforehand how much attendance they will 
require, so that they may not call for more assist- 
ance from the families where they board than can 
be conveniently and willingly rendered. If they 
do not know that silver forks and napkins will be 
furnished them, they should take such small things, 
necessary to their comfort, with them. To some 
excellent people the preference for silver forks 
still seems a mere whim, dependent upon fashion’s 
changes. People who must have luxurious carpets 
and curtains, and several courses at dinner, should 
go to the fashionable summer resorts where these 
things are to be had and roundly paid for. 

On the other hand, country families who ‘ cannot 
afford” to keep clean rooms and clean grounds, 
who are not willing to swerve in the least from 
their habitual manners to accommodate people of 
different tastes, who have no charity for the ig- 
norance of city children in respect to farm life, 
ought never to attempt to take city boarders. 

What is that comfort which sensible city people 
are in search of? Pure air, coolness, natural 
scenery, good milk for the little ones, quiet. They 
should have rooms which can be well ventilated by 





AN IRONING-BOARD, 


fresh breezes from out-doors, protected by netting 
in the windows from danger of filling them with 
mosquitoes and moths. There should be low, 
wide, easy benches of some sort, under shade trees 
in the yard, in the orchard, down by the brook, 
and wherever there is a shady spot to sit and see 
the changing landscape, or listen to the running 
water. In the house there should be as many com- 








fortable lounges and easy chairs as the hosts can 
afford. Isay ‘‘ benches” and “lounges,” because 
these can be made so as to be comfortable, easily 
and cheaply; while sofas and pretty ‘rustic’? 
seats cost more, either in time ormoney. No sen- 
sible person reckons fineness of fabric and beauty 
of form of no account, but coarse lounge-covers 
and table-cloths, kept clean by frequent changing 
and washing, give more real comfort than soiled 
ones of finer texture. 

City people who go into the country for comfort 
should have the good sense to wear plain, strong 
clothing, loosely made. No climate in the world 
can give a woman, fashionably dressed, all the pure 
air she needs. Especially should the children be 
dressed in simple clothes, that they may—little 
girls as well as little boys—climb the hill-sides, 
wade in the brooks, visit the cow-yard and stables, 
and have a genuine good time in the country. 

The hearty food that suits working farmers will 
seldom satisfy the daintier palates of city boarders. 
The latter are not likely to be contented without a 
variety, and aplenty of fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruits. With these, and with light, sweet bread, 
fresh dairy butter, sweet cream and rich milk, they 
ought not to complain if porter-house steaks are 
not on the bill of fare. 

City people who put on airs of superiority 
when among country people, show their own in- 
feriority, and persons of good sense can only pity 
them. But sometimes the daily intercourse be- 
tween country hosts and city guests is very pleas- 
ant, and socially profitable to both parties. 

WasuineG Disnes.—I know their tricks and man- 
ners—those little girls who ‘‘ hate to wash dishes !”” 
I know how they find some long errand out of 
doors while they leave the table standing uncleared 
of the soiled dishes; how they dawdle about the 
table, handling the cups and saucers daintily, as 
though afraid of contact with them; how they dis- 
cover at the last minute that they have not heated 
any dish-water, and must wait for it; how they 
leave everything they dare to ‘‘asoak’’ until the 
next dish-washing, and feel that the most dis- 
agreeable drudgery of their household is washing 
dishes. 

Little girls, how do you suppose I found this 
out? Must I confess that I learned it by my own 
childish experience? But I have learned by ob- 
servation that the state of things described above 
is very common to girlhood. My little sisters, let 
me talk with you about it, though we are not in 
the “children’s column” at present. Indeed, I 
had rather have my say on this subject in this de- 
partment, hoping that some older girls may pos- 
sibly get a helping hint from my remarks. 

You sometimes hear grown-up persons say that 
they like to wash dishes, but you doubt their sin- 
cerity. I think that.every one of you may learn to 
like it too, if you set about it in the right way. In 
the first place, look at the matter reasonably, and 
you will see that a great deal of work, which is not 
very agreeable in itself, must be done in every 
family. Comparatively few families can, even if 
they prefer, bave all this labor performed by paid 
servants. Shall we not each bear a part—each ac- 
cording to our ability? You would prefer to do a 
part of the cooking, perhaps, but that requires a 
degree of judgment which your experience has not 
been long enough to develop; and you can help 
mother best by doing such work as demands least of 
her oversight. By being faithful in the least things, 
you will prove yourselves worthy of trust in more 
responsible situations. You will never like to 
wash dishes until you learn to do the work well. ~ 

A large tin dish-pan is a great convenience. You 
can work more rapidly with such a pan than with 
one that is small and shallow, spattering your 
clothing and slopping your sink or table with its 
contents. Have a large dish-apron, with a bib, or 
a ‘high apron,” and roll up your sleeves, or wear 
oil-silk over-sleeves. In clearing the table, scrape 
off the crumbs, and especially the grease, from your 
dishes, gently, so as not to injure the glazing, and 
pile them neatly on one side of your pan. Gather 
the spoons and forks (if silver) by themselves. 
Contact with the knives is liable to mar them. 
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If you are obliged to wash dishes in hard water, 
it is best to use no soap, but with soft water use 
soap enough to make a bright suds. Now, you 
always want a clean dish-cloth and clean wiping 
towels. You can keep them clean by washing and 
scalding them every day, if you have not towels 
enough for frequent changes. Always wash out 
your dish-cloth the last thing, and leave it clean. 
It is best to have at least two—one for the coarser 
dishes and kettles. If you have much glass and 
silver ware to wash, there should be a third soft 
dish-cloth for that purpose. Wash the glass first, 
the silver next, then the knives, then the cups, 
saucers, plates, etc. You should have plenty of 
dish-water, and keep that in the pan clean and hot 
enough to cleanse the dishes as they go through it. 
Wipe the glass and silver from the hot suds, rub- 
bing them with a soft towel until they shine. The 
knives, lay aside to be scoured after you have fin- 
ished washing. Rinse the crockery well with hot 
water. If you can have a rack to place across the 
top of the sink, made of wooden slats half or 
three-quarters of an inch apart, the open places 
being wide enough to slip in the edges of the 
plates and saucers, it will facilitate the drying, and 
save the towels some wetting. 

My young haters of the dish-pan, let me tell you 
frankly that if you are going to make useful wo- 
men, treasures and blessings to others wherever 
you go, you must learn to do faithfully the work 
your hands find to do, whether it be agreeable or 
not. Let your consciences guide you in this mat- 
ter, and you will find that the surest road to hap- 
piness is the way of usefulness. 

PLAYTHINGS FOR CHILDREN.—How to employ 
and amuse the little ones, is a question that puzzles 
all mothers more or less. The children over three 
years old, who have no playmates of their own 
age, puzzle one thé most. They grow 80 desper- 
ately naughty, they are so full of push and pull, 
and have such a fund of unapplied activity run- 
ning to waste, I see no reasonable cure for this but 
the kindergarten; but those who need it just now 
came a little too soon to share its full blessing. 

Mrs. Horace Mann, who taught a primary school 
in Boston for years, before the kindergarten was 
launched, says that mothers have often told her 
that the little ones who had been full of-irrepres- 
sible rudeness and tyranny in the nursery, alone or 
among younger children, grew more manly and 
gentle in their manners from the time their little 
world was enlarged by their entrance to her school. 
But this was no ordinary school. It was a most 
extraordinary one, for those days at least. Any 
mother whose love is “according to wisdom,”’ 
would gladly loosen her arms from about her child 
and send him half across the continent, if needful, 
if sure of placing him under care as conscientious, 
wise, and loving. 

But such teachers are very rare, and we cannot 
risk the mental and moral injury which our more 
tender little ones might sustain if sent to ordinary 
primary schools under six, or at least five years of 
age. We cannot buy them the best of playthings— 
living playmates; or if we did, how could we be 
sure that the association, if left without oversight, 
might not do more harm than good ? 

Of playthings, the best are those in the form of 
miniature tools—little hoes, brooms, carts, wheel- 
barrows, dishes, etc. By most little girls, dolls and 
play-houses are more prized than anything else ; 
and little boys, too, will often find some comfort 
in them if grown-up people are not so thoughtless 
as to ridicule them. 

Children have so much imagination, and enjoy 
its use so much, that they really scem to like the 
play-houses patched together from all sorts of 
odds and ends better than expensive doll-houses. 
A plain rag-baby, with changes of clothing to take 
off and put on, gives better satisfaction than a fine 
“boughten”’ dolly, with flimsy finery sewed on. 

Every child should have its slate with a pencil 
tied to it. A pair of round-pointed scissors is an 
excellent plaything, if plenty of paper be fur- 
nished, and a little care be taken to teach the little 
one to cut some simple but pleasing forms. Coarse 
perforated card-board, with strong colored worsted | 





(silk is still better), will give much pleasure and | lobster, mutton or beef, mixed with celery lettuce 
employment, if you do not expect too fine results | a 


from the little worker. All children love to string 
buttons (or button-molds) and beads. Colored 
glass beads can be bought by the ounce for children 
old enough to use them—over three years, perhaps. 
Younger children like to fill a large-headed pin 
with button-molds and empty it into a dish beside 
them. Of course they love to play in sand, and it 
pays to provide a box of clean sand, with a little 
tunnel and a few little tins or bottles to pour it 
back and forth. Hammer and tacks have great 
fascination. Very little ones love to drive the 
tacks into a bar of soap, sitting by the table in a 
high chair. 

After all, there is nothing that wears better for 
children of all ages than blocks. Only yesterday I 
heard a little boy begging his younger sister to 
‘‘keep stilla minute,’’ and when I asked the reason, 
it was whispered to me that he ‘‘ wanted to pray 
to God for more blocks.” Afterwards I was pri- 
vately informed by him that he told the Lord he 
had ‘not blocks enough to build a large house.” 
I smiled and said nothing, but thought within my- 
self, ‘‘The Lord works by means, and now I will 
send for the box of Crandall’s building blocks, 
for which I have long been importuned.” 

To be sure we have all of the kindergarten 
blocks, but they are so small and so useful for 
future kindergarten lessons in the family, that I 
cannot have them used very freely without my 
oversight now that the doors are wide open. 
nn 


Salads and Salad Dressing. 
a 

A subscriber in Illinois thus writes on the sub- 
ject of salads: ‘My partner for life, who attends 
to the culinary business of our firm, says she wish- 
es to know how to make such salads as are to be 
had at the tables of first-class hotels. My partner 
says she cannot imitate these by following any of 
the recipes of the ‘Cook Books.’ Can you tell 
through the Agriculturist how it is done, and oblige 
a subscriber who thinks people in the country 
ought to have as good eating as city folks. The 
trouble is with the dressing.”—We quite believe 
with our correspondent, that country people should 
have all the luxuries that any one has. A cele- 
brated cook says that he can never make a salad 
twice alike; he is governed by the “inspiration of 
the moment.’’ All the recipes and even the French 
cook’s ‘inspiration’ are of no avail, if the ma- 
terials used are not of the very best quality. The 
foundation of salad dressing is olive oil, and here 
is the very thing that those who live in the coun- 
try will find it most difficult to procure. Unless 
the oil is absolutely without unpleasant odor or 
taste, and if it have not a pure, nutty flavor, don’t 
use it. Sweet, not over-salted butter, is much 
better in salad dressings than most of the oil that 
is sold. The butter should be slowly melted by a 
very gentle heat, without the least approach to 
frying. Let the melted butter stand a short time, 
then pour it off from the salt that will have settled, 
and use it instead of oil. The vinegar should be 
of the best, and so should the mustard. We give 
Mr. Harrison’s recipe for dressing: Mix a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of mustard, the yolk of a fresh egg, 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar, rubbing them into 
a smooth paste with a silver fork. Mix one table- 
spoonful each of vinegar and lemon juice, and 
measure out twelve tablespoonfuls of oil. Add to 
the egg mixture, very slowly, and stirring con- 
stantly, two tablespoonfuls of the oil. When the 
mixture becomes thick, add a teaspoonful of the 
mixed vinegar and lemon juice, stir this well, 
and then add more oil, and thus continue alternate- 
ly adding oil and vinegar, until the quantity meas- 
ured is used up, and a smooth, creamy paste is ob- 
tained. The stirring must be thorough, and a 
fresh quantity of oil should not be put in until that 
previously added is thoroughly incorporated in the 
mixture. Properly made, and with good materials, 
this dressing can hardly fail to suit either city or 
country folks. It may be used for chicken or lob- 
ster or meat salad, and as a dressing for celery, cab- 
bage, or lettuce. Salads may be made of chicken, 
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cut cabbage, ete. Boiled beets, olives, capers, and 

. . x ~ itis 
slices of hard-boiled eggs, are often added to meat 
and chicken salads. 


Economy in Ice. 
— 

Refrigerators are made upon one general princi- 
ple—that is, to keep the ice from melting, except 
by means of the heat it abstracts from the articles. 
that we wish to cool. The walls of refrigerators 
are made double, and the space between them is 
filled with sawdust, charcoal, or other stibstance 
that will serve as a non-conductor of heat. There 
must be a metallic lining to prevent the filling ma- 
terial from becoming wet. There must also bea 
pipe to convey off the water resulting from the 
melting of theice. Thesimplest refrigerator is the 
common grocer’s box, which is a plain chest of con- 
venient size lined and filled as above indicated. A 
lump of ice is placed in the box, and the articles to 
be cooled are set around it. Where ice is plenty, 
a box of this kind will answer a good purpose, and 
it can be mainly made at home, the aid of a tin- 
smith being required for the zine lining. Then 
there are refrigerators of numerous patents, each 
claiming to be superior to all others. We are un- 
able to see a great deal of differenee in principle 
among the most popular of these, though they dif- 
fer in details, and some are more convenient than 
others. It is desirable to have two compartments, 
in order that butterand milk may not absorb odors 
from meats and vegetables. The later styles of re- 
frigerators have the receptacle for the ice at the 
top, which is according to correct principles. 
There are also various devices for ventilating, and 
other contrivances, which, the inventors claim, add 
to the efficiency of their particular patents. Where 
there is no refrigerator, ice may be kept tolerably 
well by wrapping it in a thick woolen blanket, and 
keeping it inacovered box. In removing portions 
for cooling water or other purposes, chip it from 
one side, and do not break the lump in several parts. 
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Recipes. + 
———e—-- 

The following seasonable recipes are from ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense in the Household :’’ a work by the well- 
known authoress, Marion Harland, and one which 
has received high praise from competent judges. 


Green Pea Soup.—4 lbs. beef, cut into 
small pieces, 14 peck of green peas, 1 gallon of wa- 
ter. Boil the empty pods of the peas in the water 
one hour before putting in the beef. Strain them 
out, add the beef and boil slowly for an hour and a 
half longer. Half an hour before serving add the 
shelled peas; and twenty minutes later, half a cup 
of rice flour, with salt and pepper. After adding 
the rice flour, stir frequently to prevent scorching. 
Strain into a hot tureen. 

Tomato Soup.—2 lbs. of veal or lamb, 
1 gallon of water, 2 quarts fresh tomatoes, peeled 
and cut up fine. Boil the meat to shreds, and the 
water down to two quarts. Strain the liquor, put 
in the tomatoes, stirring them very hard, that they 
may dissolve thoroughly ; boil half an hour. Season 
with parsley, or any other herb you may prefer, 
pepper and salt. Strain again and stir in a table 
spoonful of butter, with a teaspoonful of white 
sugar, before putting into the tureen. 














Scalloped Tomatoes.—Pcel and cut in 
slices quarter of an inch thick. Pack in a pudding- 
dish in alternate layers, with a force-meat made of 
bread crumbs, butter, salt, pepper, and a little 
white sugar. Spread thickly upon each stratuin of 
tomatoes, and when the dish is nearly full, put to- 
matoes uppermost, a good bit of butter upon each 
slice. Dust with pepper and a little sugar. Strew 
with dry bread crumbs and bake covered, half an 
hour; remove the lid and bake brown. 

Fried Cucambers.—Pare and lay in ice 
water half an hour. Cut lengthwise and lay in ice. 
water ten minutes longer. Wipe each piece dry 
with a soft cloth, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
and dredge with flour. Fry to a delicate brown, 
in sweet, clarified drippings, nice lard or butter. 
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Setting Traps. 
BY ‘‘ CARLETON.” 


I dare say, my young friends, that you will think it 
strange when I inform you that I was once a great 
hunter; but it is a fact, nevertheless. I commenced very 
early, when I was a little white-haired boy. 

“Tll give you acent for every mouse, and two cents 
for every rat you will catch,” said my father, and I went 
to work. My traps were figure fours, and they were 
made with three thin splinters of wood, with notches 
cut in them, and a board with a heavy rock on top of it. 
When the trap was set, the three sticks resembled the 
figure 4, under a board. I tied a bit of toasted cheese 
to the trencher, and wound it round with a thread, so 
that the mice would have to nibble a long while to get it 
off; and the chances were that if they touched it, they 
would be squeezed flatter than a pancake in a twinkling. 
I set traps in the garret, in the cellar, and in the granary. 

You may be sure that I was up early the next morning. 
I dreamed of catching rats and mice all night. I rushed 
up to the garret, but the traps were not sprung. I 
hastened down into the cellar, two steps at a jump; no 
mice there. My enthusiasm was cooling; but I went to 
the corn-bin, and there was my first prize, a little mouse 
flattened out almost as thin as a wafer, and spread over 
an astonishing amount of surface. How proudly I 
walked into the house carrying the trophy by its tail, 
which for all the world looked like a shoe-string! How 
gloriously that first cent I ever earned slipped into my 
pocket! There was only one drawback to my pleasure, 
I wanted another cent to chink with it. Ishowed it to 
all the boys at school ; looked at it during school hours, 
when I ought to have been reading about the dog that 
met a bad boy and bit him—in the spelling-book. I 
rubbed it on the seat to make it bright and shining, and 
let it fall, and saw it roll across the floor on its edge 
toward the master, a thin-faced fellow, with eyes like a 
pig, who picked it up and put it in his pocket, and that 
was the last of my first fortune. 

When I told the story of my loss at home, my older 
sister, who was always saying queer things, and quoting 
poetry, said it was another illustration of the truth of 
the saying that “ Blessings brighten when they take 
their flight ;°’ and all the grown-up folks laughed, though 
I could not see anything particular to laugh at. My 
father said that it showed that riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away—that money is slippery stuff. Iam 
sure that itis; so far from that time to the present, it 
has slipped away from me in an unaccountable manner. 
But though I lost my first fortune, those figure fours were 
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the snow, and put some corn underneath. When the jay 
put his head through the hole to get at the corn, he could 
not get it back again, for some slips of basket stuff held 
him fast. The silly creatures plunged their heads in 
without once stopping to think whether they could ever 
get them out again. But, then, I have seen boys and 
men quite as silly in some of their habits, especially 
when they take to drinking whiskey. 

I am afraid that I was a mischievous fellow in my boy- 
hood, especially in trapping the hens. But it was such 
fun to bend a pole, with a slip-noose lying coiled on the 
ground, with a kernel of corn on the trencher, to see a 
biddy pick it up, and the next moment be dangling, 
squawking and fluttering in the air! 

There was a bad boy who lived near by who used to 
tie two kernels of corn together by a string. He would 
manage to have one hen swailow one, and another the 
other. Then there was pulling and hauling, squawking 
and fluttering—now one hen losing her breakfast, and 
now the other,—the bad boy rubbing his hands and 
screaming with delight to see the strife. But his father 
saw what was going on one day, and dusted his jacket 
with a withe, and served him right, for if there is any- 
thing mean and low and deserving of punishment, it is 
the wanton giving of pain to a dumb creature. 

If I had space I could tell you some nice stories about 
trapping rabbits and foxes—how I set my first fox-trap, 
and how I hastened out the next morning and found I 
had caught a skunk! how an old fox knew all about the 
trap and used to spring it by striking it suddenly with 
one of his fore feet, and then quietly ate up all the bait, 
and undoubtedly had a hearty laugh all to himself to 
think how he had outwitted me, and how the sly fellow 
was caught at last, by setting twotraps. But I must 
make my stories very short, and I can only tell you 
about a man who started for the woods one day with a 
great trap, large enough to hold a bear. ‘* What are you 
going to catch?"’ asked one of his neighbors. ‘0, I 
don’t know but the devil or one of his imps, like 
enough,” said the man with the trap, who didn’t read 
his Bible much, and who used bad language now and 
then. A bear had been seen in the neighborhood and 
had killed a sheep, and the trapper set his trap to catch 
him. He fixed the bait upon the trencher and tied some 
more toa stake driven into the ground, and was going 
away when, not noticing where he was stepping, put his 
own foot in the trap. The great iron jaws came together 
with a grip that held him fast. He screamed and yelled 
for help, and the people ran to see what was the matter, 
and found him in the trap. 

‘* We didn’t think you would catch the devil or one of 
his imps, so soon,” said his neighbors when they helped 
him out, and they laughed at him so much that he hung 
his head, and what was better, it so shamed him that he 
left off using profane words and became a better man. 
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RATS CARRYING OFF A BUCKWHEAT CAKE. 


profitable concerns as long as the game lasted, and I 
soon had a dozen cents to chink in my pocket. I re- 
member that one Sunday I astonished the whole con- 
gregation wheu one of the deacons came round with his 
black beaver hat to take up a cclection for the Tuscarora 
Indians, by letting them all drop one at a time into the 
hat. It was by far the largest contribution made that 
day, judging by the sound ! 

Thad great fun in trapping the blue-jays that came in 
flocks during the winter and helped themselves at the 
corn-crib, TI bored holes in shingles and buried them in 
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The Ingenuity of Rats. 


If rats were not such mischievous animals, we should 
admire their cunning much more than we do. Their 
sagacity is all employed in ways that are injurious, and 
in avoiding punishment for their misdeeds. An old rat 
is a shrewd animal, and if we wish to catch him, we 
must exercise a great amount of strategy. He has a sus- 
picious turn of mind, and a sharp eye for any thing in the 
shape of a trap, and unless the trap is thoroughly con- 
cealed, the most tempting bait will not tempt him to 








come and be caught. There are many curious stories 
told of the devices rats will resort to to obtain food. A 
gentleman at Chicago, Ill., sends a drawing to illustrate 
something that happened in his neighborhood, and we 
have had it engraved. A lady threw out at her 
back door some griddle-cakes for~ the chickens, 
and soon after, upon looking out of the window, 
she saw a large rat smelling around them. He ran off 
and soon returned with a companion. He then rolled 
up one of the cakes with his nose, and, turning upon his 
back, held the rolled cake by his legs, while his compan- 
ion took him by the tail and dragged him to their hiding- 
place. We have often- heard of eggs being carried in 
this manner by rats, and that is a performance that seems 
sensible, as an egg is a load that cannot well be divided ; 
but why the rats should take this method to carry off a 
thing that could be so readily gnawed into pieces, seems 
rather singular. Still the story comes well authenticated. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ANAGRAMS. 
6. Did hinges suit? 
%. I battle sore. 
8. Pure lamb tribe. 
. Duns spare us. 9. Nice tone, Dorr. 
. Run at it, Lass. 10. Ah! rude love! 
Iam composed of 25 letters: 
My 1, 13, 21, 17, 22, is an article of clothing. 
My 9, 6, 4, 25, 1, 8, 12, 10, 17, is a sad affliction to 
many. 
My 7,5, 24, 20, 15, 16,18, is a prolific subject of 
conversation, 
My 18, 2, 6, 8, is what children love to hear. 
My 23, 19, 11, 14, 5, 18, is what the universe is com- 
posed of. 
My whole is the name of an eminent man. 
Sam D. May. 


Behead a name and leave it the same. 
Behead a fish and leave a vessel. 
Behead tragedy and leave comedy. 
Behead males and leave females. 
Wut W. Youne. 
Iam composed of 20 letters : 
My 11, 4, 2, 16, 17, 1, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 17, 6, is an.insect. 
My 13, 8, 20, 2, is a titled person. 
My 5, 8, 9, is an animal. 
My 3, 19, 8, 5, is an animal. 
My 7%, 16, 17, 18, 10, 20, is a spice. 
My 12, 16, 2, 19, is a stick of wood driven into the 
ground. 

My 14, 8, 20, 15, is an article of food. 
My whole is the name of the author. 
17. Square the word ‘ Masts.” 
18. Square the word ‘‘ Grace.”’ 

: STar AND CRESCENT. 


PI. 


1. I rise to a hut. 
2. At it, mule, 

3. Sun, a planet. 
4 

5. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 


19. Snesedil si het cheerlups fo a ginvil nam, 
Birps, Fruit, ANIMALS, ETC. 

20. <Atitle and an angler. 

21. A file and a fruit. 

22. A tree and a fruit. 

23. Another tree and a fruit. 

%. <Aplaything and a reptile. Harry H. 

CRYPTOGRAPH. 
25.  Hesgy xuffxq zacq fsmy lai uy mrq, 
U 0qqzqo zieqxp mxzaef m emrgq; 
Lwf yah eqqz hacfsuqe fa lq efixqo 
Pac uryacmyng-mxzaef m nsuxo. 
H, H. Ciarxke. 
TRIANGLE PUZZLE. 

26. 1. A number. 2. A color. 3. Acoin. 4. A 
country. The center letters of these will 
form one of Shakspeare’s characters. 

ApotpH M,. Nace. 

27. Join a cake toaverb and make a vessel. 


BEN. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill the following blanks with the same words 
transposed.) 























28. They ceremony in that 
29. Bridget do not 80 with that : 
30. Why what was so beautifully ———? 
31. Many a wicked is done in the 
32. men were . 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER, 


408. A new broom sweeps clean. 

1. Glass, grass. (Many answered this with ‘‘ brass, 
grass,”’ confusing ‘‘ mineral” with ‘‘ metal.”) 2. Chat, 
chap. 38. Girl, girt. 4. China, chine. 5. Proscribe, pre- 
scribe. 6. Voracity, veracity. 7% Dictionary. 8. Power, 
olive, wires, event, rests. 9. Pyrannees, Adelaide, Red, 
Itasco, Soudan: Paris, Sedan. 10. H., mule, Oquawoka, 
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WAITING FOR A_ BIT E .—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Hudson river, Detroit, Noah, A. 409. Put none but 
Americans on guard. 
11. There stands a castle by the sea, 
With an ancient keep and turrets three. 
And in it dwells a lady rare, 
Rich and lovely, with golden hair, 
By the wild waves plashing wearily. 
12. Volley, lovely. 13. Usurper, purstter. 14. Master, 
stream. 15. Retina, retain. 16. Wells, swell. 17. Selma, 


Sdiem. 
THE PRIZE. 


Nevvy and J. B. Howes sent complete lists of an- 
swers, but Nevvy answers No. 1 with ‘“ Brass, grass,” 
and No. 17 with Nevin, Niven. I have a very complete 
gazetteer, but I can find nosuch place as Niven, Mr. 
Nevvy, so we must count you out. J.B. H. wins the 
prize, as he fails only on No. 5, which he answers with 
Commend, condemn. 

AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aenes Lee.—You wish I would “please write” to 
you. Bless your little heart! I should like to write to 
you all, personally and individually ; but just think ! how 
could I? 

Mrs. H. A. D.—I am “ that Aunt Sux,” and your loy- 
ing remembrance does me a world of good. 

“ MorHER.”—You may give the “little ones” all the 
*thelp” youcan. Your answer to No. 16, “the Iser be- 
gan to rise with the rain,’ was very clever. 

H, E. O.—What do you now think about the spelling 
of “peck?” You were not the only one who put the 
cart before the horse. 

R. A.—Yes, to both your questions, 





H. W. Or1s.—I am very glad you liked your ‘ beautiful 
presents.” 

QursiTor.—It is not worth while “explaining about 
the prizes” when Ido not mean to offer any more. I 
find they give more dissatisfaction than the reverse, so I 
shall discontinne them.’ Those who answer puzzles in 
future will do so con amore, and not with the hope of 
gaining a prize. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to J. P. W., H. E. D., and 
J. M. F. 

Correct answers, more or less, were sent by W. H. and 
S. G. Kerr, Anna K., C. G. T., Wm. Taylor, J. P. P., I. 
Mes, ae Be Des WG 0. es ok, FS., H. B. P., 
Ainslee Bros., H. E. 0., M. T., R. A., and L. N. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO PUZZLERS. 

It is impossible for me, dear children, to tell you 
“how” to find out the different kinds of puzzles. If 
you do not understand them at first, wait until the an- 
swers to them appear, and then you will know all about it. 

Whenever you write to any one, asking information 
for your own especial benefit, it is only polite to enclose 
a postage stamp.—We want none but original puzzles. 





Waiting for a Bite. 

Of all the children in the pleasing group in the picture, 
we best like the boy in the center, who is quietly and pa- 
tiently waiting for a bite. We suppose that all the boys, 
and most of the girls too, read what Carleton had to say 
last month, about fishing. Carleton has so much “go” 
in him as a man, that he must have been tremendous as 
a boy, and the fish that came anywhere near his hook 
would have been jerked to land in short order. One so 
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active as Carleton, naturally presents the lively side of 
fishing; or any other subject he writes about. We guiet- 
er old fellows look at fishing from a different side. We 
like to go out with hook and line, and have plenty of 
Jishing, whether we get any fish or not. The pleasant 
breeze, the singing of the birds, the hum of the bees, the 
flowers, the ripple of the brook, the insects that play 
upon the surface of the water, or just above it, all these 
and many more things, come into our idea of fishing, as 
well as do the fish. A true fisherman can enjoy himself 
if he does not catch a fish. We look upon fishing asa 
school in which many good lessons are taught. Patience 
is one of the virtues that the fisherman must learn. The 
boy in the center of the picture is evidently exercising 
patience, while he, at the same time, looks ready to take 
advantage of the first nibble. Then the good fisherman 
must have perseverance, If one part of the stream affords 
him no sport, he will go to another and-another, until he 
succeeds. Then, where there is a party of fishermen, 
there always will be some bungler who will give one an 
opportunity to exercise se)f-control. If you can goa fish- 
ing with several other boys and have some careless fel- 
low entangle his line with yours, just as you are feeling 
a good bite, and not get angry, you have a better control 
of your temper than most boys have. When a trouble of 
this kind occurs, take it quietly—scolding will not untie 
knots half as well as patient fingers. Don’t cut your 
companion’s line, as I have seen boys do, but quietly go 
to work and disentangle the snarl without an angry word. 
You will feel all the better afterwards for having acted 
like a gentleman. Don’t understand from what has been 
written that we do not like to catch fish: we only wish 
to say that fish are not all that there is about fishing. 
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How To PurcuHase A CLOTHES Wrincer.—In pur- 
chasing a clothes wringer we prefer one with cog-wheels, 
as they greatly relieve the rubber rolls from strain that 
would otherwise occur, and add much to the durability 
of the machine. The next point is to see that the cog- 
whicels are so arranged as not to fly apart when a large 
article is passed between the rollers, It matters not 
whether the cog-wheels are on one end or both ends of 
the shaft ; if large articles disconnect them, they are en- 
tirely useless. This is very important, for as the larger 
the article the greater the strain; therefore, if the 
cog-wheels separate so as to disconnect, they are of 
no service when most needed. We have taken some 
pains to examine the various wringers, and much prefer 
the ‘* Universal,” as lately improved, because it has long 
and strong gears (Rowell’s Patent Double Gear), and is 
the only wringer with ‘patent stop” for preventing the 
cog-wheels from separating so far as to lose their power. 
—[New England Farmer. 

Having used for many months the kind of wriager 
named above, we fully endorse all that is said of it by our 
New England cotemporary.—Zdiétors of Scientific Amer- 
ican. 








Tae Brest WATER-Prrp, also the cheapest when 
strength and durability are considered, is the Trv- 
LINED LEAD Pire, manufactured by the COLWELLS, 
SHaw & Witiarpd Mr’e Co., No. 213 Centre-st., 
New York. Price 15 cents a pound for all sizes. 
Send for a circular, 
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DENSLOW & BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 
WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
By Vasu eale Guaranteed to stand a fire 
test over 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit, being the highest fire 
test, were ar aga’ the safest 
oil inthe U.S. It is over 40 
Orif degrees higher fire test than 
AYN . oil in common use, and is 
3 perfectly pure, containing no 
a’ < 1 We chemicals nor mixtures. A 
F4 3 z lighted lanp may be upset 
4 " and broken without fear of 
- explosion or fire. It burns 
aes PON ‘ fe in common kerosene lamps, 
is absolutely safe, brilliant and odorless, and for family use 
more economical than common Oil. It is urgently recom- 
mended by the Fire Underwriters and Fire Insurance Cos, 
i. Yu, 2 endorsed by thousands of families, For_sale 
cers, Druggists and Crockery Dealers in the U.S. 
yplied direct from the factory, or by the whole- 
F in the principal cities. DENsLow & BusH, 130 
iden Lane, N. Y.—P Five gallons expressed for $3 to 
any place where not sold. We wish to engage a few first- 
class Agents in the different States to travel and solicit or- 
ders from merchants. Address, stating business experience. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


First Premium and Diploma at 









































1870, for SAR EST and Best IL- 

LUMINATING OIL. 

CHAS. PRATT, N. Y. 
Established 1770, 


HOW, WHEN «xv WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


See Toe ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. Book of one hundred 
pages, issued Quarterly (new edition JusT OUT), Contains 
Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, Relig- 
ious, Agricultural, Local and Political; also MAG@AZINEs, 
and all Periodicals devoted to class interests ; also estimates, 
showing COST ADVERTISING, and hints, inci- 
dents and instructions gathered from the EXPERIENCE OF 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS. Mailed to any address FOR 
25 CENTS. Address 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 





AL, AND CATTLE SCALES, 


} 
4 





Oil House of | 





Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All Kinds 


of Printers’ Materials, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


The Great Improvement in Roofing, 


ist Premium awarded by American Institute, 1870. 


Send for — % Price-list, and Descriptive Pamphlet to 
I. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
78 William-street, New York, 
BARRETT, ARNOLD & KIMBALL, 
124 La Salle-street, Chicago, 11], 
B. 8. PARSONS, Galveston, Texas. 











E XT RAORDIANAR W liberal inducements 
4 offered to Male and Female Agents to sell the widely 
celebrated 

American Fruit-Preserving Powder. 

Also, to families forming Clubs for it. Manual of 56 pages 
giving fullterms. Particulars and Directions for preserving 
truits, &e., sent on receipt ef stamp. Address 

L. P. WORRALL, Proprietor, 153 Chambers-st., N. Y. 


$250 


Address 





a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 


eae 


Fairbanks Scales. 


*suOg, uae, 


0 


\ 
) 


pue ‘xig ‘oata “anog Ssaamn, Som, ‘A3;0"dep 





HAY, ( 


SCALES FOR 
STORES, MILLS, AND WHARVES. 
SCALES FOR 
ELEVATORS AND GRAIN WAREHOUSES. 
SCALES FOR 


FARMERS, COAL DEALERS, 
MINERS, CATTLE DEALERS, 
BUTCHERS, GROCERS, 


DRUGGISTS, ETC. 
GOLD SCALES, 
WEIGHMASTERS' BEAMS, 
FRAMES, HOOKS, ETC., ETC. 
~ ALSO, 
MILE'S PATENT ALARM, MONEY DRAWER. 

Pamphlets, with illustrations and full descriptions of the 
various modifications of Scales, furnished upon application 
by mail or otherwise. 


Fairbanks & Co., 


252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
166 BALTIMORE-ST., BALTIMORE. 
93 MAIN-ST., BUFFALO. 
Fairbanks, Brown & Co., 
118 MILK-ST., BOSTON. 
Fairbanks & Ewing, 
MASONIC HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


47,000 


Now in use. 
Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
t# Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 





No other 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





SIRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 











SOMETHING NEW 


FROM WALTHAM, 


A BOY’S WATCH 


That Will Suit Every One. 


This Watch, which is of smaller size than the other Wal- 
tham Watches, has just been introduced, and, although called 
the Boy’s Watch, on account of its size, is destined to have 
a wide and universal sale. It is finely finished, of substan- 
tial construction, and contains all the recent improvements. 
Its low price and neat appearance will commend it to a large 
class of persons who have been deterred from purchasing 
Waltham Watches heretofore, on account of their largesize. 

Our Illustrated Price list describes this, and all other Wal- 
tham Watches, in detail, gives weight and quality of the 
cases, with prices of each, and explains our plan of sending 
wetenee to all parts of the country, without risk to the pur- 
chaser. . 

Send for the Pricelist, and state that you saw this notice 
in the AMERICAN AGRI TURIST. 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 
_All Prices redaced sce February Ist. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 
LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


And we submit the following reasons why they should be 
preferred to any other American Watches: 

Tn the first place, the Waltham Company is the oldest, and 
has had fourfold the experience‘ of any others engaged in 
the business in the United States. 

In the second place, the machinery in use by the Waltham 
Company is far more perfect and varied, and 2s a result, the 
Watches are of far higher grade and of greater variety, and 
are placed in the market at much lower prices than any 
others, quality and style fully considered. 

In the third place, the Waltham Watch is now a staple 
article, its reputation fudy established, and, as a conse- 
quenee, is sold at less psofit than any others in the market. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, N. Y. 
Goods sent by Express, C.O.D. 


Ballard’s Champion Shoc., 








The most prac- ° Yet invented 
tical Working for Out-Boor 
Shoe Wear. 


Easy to put on, comfortable to the foot. Wears as long as 
three pairs of common shoes. No gores, no seams to rip or 
hurt the feet. No Lacings, 

Get a Pair for the Harvest Field. 

They keep out chaff, straw, stubble, and dirt. Ask your 
merchants for them. Bee large cat aud full particulars, page 
153, April No. Am, Agriculturist. Over 25 pairs sold to 

A. BALLARD & S 


Farmers, BA ON, 
32 and 34 Veseysstrect, 
P. O. Box 5,008, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ALBUM COMMEIQUE. 
A SPLENDID COLLECTION OF 
POPULAR NEW COMIC SONGS 


by the best writers, and inclnding most of the popular 
comic songs #f the day. Kach with accompaniments for 
the Piano, Reed-Organ, or Melodeon. ‘The Album 


Comique contains 
OVER 50 NEW COMIC SONGS, 


which would cost, purchased separately in sheet form, $15. 
Price, neatly vesndia boards, $1.50... Mailed to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Catalogue of new music 
and books sent free. 
Address S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 








FREEMAN & BURR, 


138 and 140 Fulton-Street, New York. 


aww’ "9 
Gv 
Quits, $2 


\ 
UITS, 
‘e) 


ages and all occasions. 
NOATS, $5. ‘TDANTS, 


M4 
( YOATS, $10. 
J 


’ Brae $20. 


$10—$15. 





RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. 
BURR’S Easy and Accurate System for SELF-MEASURE ena- 

bles parties in any part of the country to order Clothing direct from 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT at- 


tainable. 


| 


REEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in inviting an Cl Or 
inspection of their immense Stock for the present season, It Ay 

cimbraces the Choicest Products of the Loom, from every part of the 

world, both in the piece and made up for immediate wear, for all 


$3. 
‘pnts, $6. 
‘Parts, $12. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price- 
List, and Fashion-Sheet, SENT FREE on application 


NG 


e 

“TESTS, $2. ove’ QUITS, $5— $8. 

ESTS, $4. OYS’ QUITS, $10—$12. 

VBS, $8. Bors AUITS, $15—$20. 
FREEMAN & 
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Turnip Seed, by Mail. 
The following varieties, the 
quality of which can not be 
excelled, will be mailed post- 


pad, to any address in the 
nion upon receipt of price 


affixed. 
Early White Dutch, White 
Strap-leaf, Red ‘op Strap- 


leaf, Yellow Aberdeen, Lon 
White or Cow-horn, Improve 
Ruta-baga, Carter's 
proved Swede, Skirving's 
Improved Swede. 10 cents 
r ounce, 25 cents 4 ounces, 
cents an, pound. Large 
Yellow Globe, Leng White 
F Sweet rman, 10 
4. ‘en Asc weragdnd — tour 
ounces, $1.00 per un ices for er quantities to 
dealers, Set in paik or packets for re’ g, Will be given 
upon application. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SUNS, P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 


CELERY, CABBAGE and 
CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. 


Boston Market Celery, a favorite variety; remark- 
able for its tender, crisp and succulent stems, and delicate 
flavor. Itis grown almost exclusively by the Boston Mar- 
ket-Gardeners, who consider it superior to all others for its 
excellent qualities. Price $1, ar hundred ; $4.00 for five 
hundred ; $6.00 per thousand; $25.00 for five thousand. By 
mail, 25c. per hundred, extra. 

Dwarf Incomparable.—A well known variety, of 
awarf habits, extensively grown by the New York Market 
Gardeners; solid, crisp, and of fine flavor. 75c. per hun- 
dred; $3.00 for five hundred ; $5.00 per thousand ; for five 
thousand. By mail, 25c. per hundred extra. Explicit direc- 
tions for culture will be sent with eagh package. 

Ca ower.—Early Paris, Nonpareil, Large White 
Erfurt. $1.00 per hundred; $4.00 for five hundred; $6.00 
per thousand. 








age Plants. —Premium Fiat Dutch, Large 

Drumhead, Fottler’s Brunswick, Improved American Savoy 

and Red Dutch for pickling. 5c. per hundred; $3.00 for 

five hundred; $5.00 per thousand. 

Address . K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray-st., New York, 

Our celebrated Seed Ca ue and Guide to the Flower 

and Kitchen Garden, will be mailed to all applicants upon 
receipt of two three-cent stamps for return postage. 


CABBACE AND PLANT! 
PROTECTOR AND FERTILIZER. 


Adapted to the protection of Cabbages ‘from attacks by 

the Cabbage Worm (Pieris rape) and Turnips, and other 
lants from destruction , 4 insects injurious to vegetation. 
n addition to protecting the plants by driving off the worms, 

bugs. etc., this compound acts as a powerful fertilizer. 

Mr. P. T. Quinn, of Newark, N. J., Horticultural Editor of 
the New York Weekly Tribune, who used this mixture last 
year with great success on upwards of 40,000 Cabbages, 
writes in the Weekly Tribune, May 17, 1871: 

“It serves as a fertilizer, besides as an effective remedy 
against this voracious pest of the Cabbage plant; at least, 
this was my experience last year.” 

Prices, mee | in bags, 10 lbs., $1.00; 25 Ibs., $2.25; 50 lbs., 
$4.00; 100 Ibs., $7.50. bag of 10 ibs. will be sufficient for 
1,000 Cabbage plants. Sold Wholesale and Retail by 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Seed and Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 poeray St.. New York. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


Uegilalle Hanti 


FOR FALL CROPS. 


CreLery PLANTs (HENDERSON’s DwaRPF), 75c. y 100; $5 
per 500; $5 per 1,000; $22 per 5,000; $40 per 10,000; larger 
—_— at special rates. (Of this variety, from $0,000 to 

000 are grown on an acre. 

CELERY PLANTS, LARGE WHITE SOLTP, at same rates. 

Either of the above kinds sent by mail, post-paid, for $1 
per 100. Full instructions for cultivation accompany each 
package. 

CABBAGE PLANTS, DRuUMHEAD, FLat DuToH, Savoy, or 
REp, 75c. per 100 ; $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000. 

PLar’ Paris and ERFvURT, $1 _ 100; 
$4 per 500; $6 per 1,000. Bent by express, so that they will 
reach the purchaser in perfect order when the time in tran- 
sit does not exceed three days. 

Turnip Seeds by Mail. 

Early Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Golden Ball, Red and 
White Strap-leaf, White and Yellow Ruta-baga, 10 cents per 
ounce; 85 cents per pound. 

“ HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEED MERCHANTS AND GROWERS, 
67 Nassausst., New York. 


TURNIP SEED! 
DEALERS, ATTENTION! 


Pure and genuine stock of all the White sorts. 
td “ “ Yellow “ 
- 165 - Ituta-baga sorts. 
In quantities of a thousand, a hundred, or five pound pack- 
ages. J.M. THORBURN & CO., 16 John-st., New York. 














Superior Dutch Bulbs. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar-st., New York, Sole Agent 
for the U. 8S. of the celebrated Fiorists, Messrs. L. VAN 
WAVEREN & CO., Holland, whose superior productions 
are unsurpassed, is now prep to receive special orders 
from the trade. All orders must reach me before the ist 
- Ce * aaa forwarded upon application, Post- 





eorgia State Acricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair opens Oct. 23d, at Macon. Premiums over 
Ten Thousand Dollars; and embracing all branches of in- 


dustry. For information, apply to DAY. W. LEWIS, Sec’y. 








NOW READY. . 
VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR FALL CROPS. 

CELERY PLANTS [HeENpDERSON’s Dwarr], ‘5c. 
per 100; $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000; $22 per 5,000; $40 per 
10,000; lar uantities at special rates. [Of this variety, 
from 30, to 40,000 are grown On an acre.] 

CELERY PLANTS [LARGE WHITE SOLID], at same 
rates. Either of the above kinds sent by mail, post-paid, 
for $1 per 100. Full instructions for cultivation accom- 


pany each J e. 
CABBAGE PLANTS, DrumHEeap, Frat Dvrca, 
Savoy, or Rep, ee, pet 100 ; $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000. 
CAULIFLOWER PLANTS, Paris and Errort, 
$1 per 100; $4 per 500; $6 per 1,006. Sent by express, so 
they will reach the purchaser in perfect order when 
the time in transit does not exceed three days. 


Turnip Seeds by Mail. 


Early Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Golden Ball, Red and 
White Strap-leaf, White and Yellow Ruta-baga, 10 cents per 
ounce ; 85 cents per pound. 


Sita Nunderson¥C 


TURNIP SEEDS. 


NEW CROP, BY MAIL, Postage Prepaid. 









_ Peroz, Perk. Per h. 
Red Top Strap-leaf, eae 10 23 vi] 
White Top Strap-leaf, Flat. . 10 25 5 
Large White Norfoik..... 10 23 95 
Yellow Globe...........-. . 10 25 75 
Yellow Aberdeen......... cae 25 vf) 
Large White French.. ae: 25 v5} 
Laing’s Swede............ 10 25 15 
Purple Top Yellow Swede.. 10 25 WE) 
Improved American Ruta-baga...... 10 25 5 
Carter's Imperial Hardy Swede...... 10 30 $1.00 


For Descriptions, Culture and Illustrations of above, and 
other varieties, see our Illustrated Seed Catalogue. 
lso, Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Fertil- 
izers, etc., of the very best qualities. 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
189 and 191 Water-st., 
P. 0. Box 376. New York. 


iw Cabbages and Celery Plants. 


Ten different varieties Gabbege plants, 40c. per 100; $3 per 
1,000; $25 per 10,000; 65c. per 100, by mail, 
yhite re plants, 75c. per 100; $5 per 1,000; $35 
per 10,000; $1 per 100, s mail. 
Send for circular giving full description. 
EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Imported Live-S8tock 


To arrive by Ship Hudson, due last of June. 
Shorthorn (Durham), and Jersey (Alderney) Cows 
and Heifers. Shetland and other Ponies, Berkshire 
and Essex Pigs, Cotswold and South-Down Sheep. All se- 
lected with great care, with special reference to the precfer- 
ences of American breeders. 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
189 and 191 Water-st., 
P. 0. Box 376. New York. 


Dealers in Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 


ERSEY CATTLE.—Stock from my herd 
took Four First Premiums, N. J. State Fair, 1870. 
ESSEX PIGS.—Blood of RECENT IMPORTATIONS. Strains 
of Fisher Hobbs’, Duke of Richmond’s, and Butley Abbey 
Stock. G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 


HOROUGH-BRED Cotswolds, South-Downs, 

Chester and Yorkshire Pigs, Alderney, Durham, Ayr- 

shire and Devon Cattle and Calves, Fawn, all Fancy Poul- 

try, Rabbits, &c., for sale by N, GUILBERT, Evergreen 
Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 











ur OHIO IMPROVED 
CHESTER SWINE still ahead of 

all other breeds. At the late Alabama State 

Agricultural Association Fair, a pair of these 
- famous —_ carried off two most valuable 

Premiums that could be given any breed— 
namely, SWEEPSTAKES, and best of any breed for fattening 
purposes. Send for their description and other Thorough- 
bred and Imported Animals and Fowls. 


L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
Purebred Pigs for Sale !—I am breed- 


ing from imported stock from England, Essex, Berk- 
shire, and Prince Albert Suffolk Pigs, and have for sale at 
all times, choice Pigs of all the above breeds. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, price-list, &c. 
B, H. ROBB, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


Improved C heshire Hogs. 


Our stock of the above breed took the Pork-packer’s 
Prize of $500, at the St. Louis Fair,in 1870, in competition 
with 743 specimens of all the leading breeds. We have now 
on hand a splendid lot of pigs; also, boars and gelts that 
will show for less than one year old this fall. Address 

CLARE & GREEN, Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

















PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE 
Pigs, bred and for Sale by C. C. FULLER, Nelson, 
Portage Co., Ohie. Send for Circular and Price-list. 














Premium Chester White 


Bred and for sale by 


Pigs. 


GEO. BR. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa 
C2 Send for Circular and Price-list. ; 


Be SsEx PIGS FOR SALE.—Pure Buoop, and 
4 EXTRAFINE. Stock purchased of Col. Peters (his of 
Mr. Thorne). Price, boxed and delivered to steamboat, $25 
cach. Address 8. J. MATTHEWS, Monticello, Arkansas, 

from imported stock 


E S S E X P | G for sale. Address 


B. ROBB, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


IGS.—I have on hand a few pure-bred Essex 
pigs for sale. Bred from Mr. Thorne’s and my own 
importations from England. SAMUEL H. BROWN, 
Maple Grove, Millbrook P. O., Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


Fowls—Importation—Pigeons, 


Jos. M. Wade, of the *“ Oak Lane Poultry Yards," will 
make a special trip to England during the month of August 
to select “ Fine Fowls,” Pigeons, and High-bred dogs, &c. 
He will receive a few commissions to select fine Stock of 
any kind, for those wishing his services while in England. 
For further information, address 

WADE & HENRY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EED WHEAT AND CHOICE FOWLS.—Send 
b stamp for Circular, Address 
G. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 
E&¢s FOR HATCHING.—All the choice breeds. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. 8. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


BLACK _ BASS, 


88 
W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 























for stocking 
Ponds. 








. We make only ono style, and have but one price for our Pianoa, 
which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln-dried mate- 
rials, and have seven octaves—rosewood tase—carved legs and lyre 
—large square grand overstrung scale—front round corners—serpen= 
tine bottom—iron plate—French action—and are all warranted five 
years. We havo no agents, and allow no commissions or discounts 
to any one. This explains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, 
which is about the price Piano dealers pay to mannfacturers for instruments 
similar to ours. Piano dealers are allowed by al] manufacturers, except our- 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit to all sales. This the public 
can prove by investigation to be strictly true. Piano dealers, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and everybody else, are excluded from any and every possibility of a 
single cent of commission on our Pianos. If you wish a Piano sent for trial, 
you must make the matter of reference and payment unquestionable ; and it 
the instrument isin any respect inferior to any Piano made in the known 
world at any price, you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, 
instead of paring forit. If you order a Piano sent, we have one request to 
make; and that is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are not in- 
terested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars containing full par- 
ticulars and references to bankers, merchants, and families, in thirty-five 
States and Territories, who are using our Pianog, >. Address or apply to the 


, SUNITED STATES PIANO CO.. 645 Broadway, N.Y. 
INVALIDS? 


TRAVELING CHAIRS, 
FROM $ $40, 





15 to 4 

FOR IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 

Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. 

Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about, : 

Inyalids’ Carriages to order. . 
PATENT SEDAN CARRYING-CHAIRS. 

State your case and send stamp for 
circular, STEPHEN W. SMITH, 

William-street, New York. 


ATER-PROOF BUILD. 
ING PAPER, for Roofing, Sheathing, 
Ceilings, Oil-cloths, Shoe Stiffenings, Tags 
Trunks, Blasting Cartridges, Flour an 
Grain Bins, etc. (Patent secured.) Fer 
sale by J. HUNTER, Jr., 
Paper Warchouse, 59 Duane-st., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED.—Male or female. 
“& «An HONORABLE, EASY and ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS; 
seling BESTOR’S CELEBRATED GOLDEN 
PENS. The best pens made; universally liked; in ap- 
pearance and _ quality unequaled; will outlast ten ordinary 
steel pens. Our agents are all making money. Send for 
circulars and terms, One-third of a gross assorted, in fancy 
metal boxes, mailed on receipt of $1. 
Address 8. J. BESTOR, Hartford, Conn. 


iv ARRIED OR SINGLE, don’t fail to send for 
L WALKER’S POCKET CLOTHES RACK. 
A full-sized, ornamental, durable, all-iron, ten-hook, perfect 
clothes rack, ever two feet long, which folds up small as 
your hand. Just what everybody who wears clothes wants 
at least one of. Sent on receipt of fifty cents. T 
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To agents, 
$4 dozen (less by the gross), and warranted to sell or money 
returned. Address A. J. WALKER, 112 John-st., N.Y. 





Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfit. Circulars Free. 
STAFFORD M'F'G CO., 
66 Fulton St.. New York. 








Wood Turning Machinery 
For sale cheap. A complete outfit suitable for manufac- 
turing handles for Agricultural Implements, etc. Address 
LANSING THURBER, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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BICKFORD FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The machine we this week bring before our readers is one 


se 1 
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Office and Salesroom, 


689 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 30 


* ness in every household. 


al 

“itl; 
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ii 


! which, in the accomplishment of varied results through the em- 
te ployment of the most simple means, has been rarely equalled. 
‘hose who have seen tlie complicated knitting machines at work 
in the large factories, which at present fill the American market 
with knit goods, have been accustomed to regard them as essen- 
tially and necessarily complex. The inventor of this machine has 
shown, however, that only a few parts are necessary to accomplish 
a great variety of work, and also that these parts may be of forms 
easily understood, put together, and operated by those unfamiliar 
with machinery. 
We have taken ! 
operating this machine, and have become convinced that it com- 


great pleasure in personally inspecting and 


prises all that is essential for family use. 

It supplies a means of fabricating many articles of useful- 
A great many ornamental kinds of 
work undertaken for the ._— of i ing up leisure hours, 
but becoming tedious and burdensome before they can be 
completed by hand, can be begun and finished in an hour or 

two, in such a perfect inanner and with such fa- 
cility, that the delight in making them is not 
marred through prolonged labor. We can con- 
ceive of nothing more fascinating to a tasteful 
mind than the a production of forms of beauty 
and usefulness effected by this machine. 

The merits justly claimed for it are: the variety 

work it executes ; its non-liability to get out of 
order by transportation or use; the perfect man- 
; ner in which it is made; ease in working, and ab- 
\ sence of noise in running ; the little skill required 

— to operate it, and its capacity to knit anything 

. that the most expert operator can knit or crochet 

‘ by hand, from a watch-cord 
to a bed-blanket. The ma- 
chine, having no tension, 
does not wear or tear the 
yarn to pieces. It can 
therefore, be_ravelled and 
knit over and over again. 

[Scientific American. 
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$20 


ee ILLUSTRATED BOOK SENT BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 
Efficient and reliable Agents wanted in every section of the country, with whom the most liberal terms will be made, 


All orders and communications must be addressed to 


DANA BICKFORD 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


 & Moulton Rolls, 


of @ Most Durable ; 
RELIANCE 
Spiral Cogs, 


Easiest Work- 


= ing; 

















Curved Clamp, 


i) SPIRALGEAR. @ Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


{Lt Warrensstreet, N. Y., and PROV., R. I. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


The House-furnishing Trade are invited to try our Pails, 
Slop-Jars, Spittoons, Basins, Milk-Pans, etc. The Milk-Pan 
will keep milk sweet and produce more cream than any oth- 
er, owing to its beinga perfect non-conductor, They are 
water-proof and durable. For Descriptive and Price-lists 
apply to the manufacturers. JENNINGS BROS., 


mit OL 
Te ANH! 





General Agent. 
BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity of 
motion. Cali and examine, 
Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
= Sewing Machine (o., 
= a fee = _ 623 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS, 
For sale to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 
House, 91 John Street. 





Vice-President and 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OwEN, Agent. 


“@ GENTS WANTED for the 
TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 


By Dr. Napueys, author of “ The Physical Life of Woman.” 

It relates to the male sex; is highly endorsed by —— 
Scott, Morris, Clark, eminent Physicians, etc. Sold by sub- 
scription only. Price $2.00. Address for Contents and _‘Tes- 








: 352 Pearl-st., New York City. | timonials, J. G. FERGUS & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C HEAPEST BOOK-STORE in the World, CARDING MACHINES—For Sale Cheap.—1l 
J 176,872 New and Old Books on hand. Breaker, 1 Finisher and 1 Picker, all in fair order, with 


Catalogues Nos. 23 to 26, free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
3 Beekman Street, New York. 


* 





some good clothing. For particulars address 
. R. YOUNG, 
Bridgewater, Rockingham Co., Va. 





THE GENUINE MASON FRUIT JAR, 


WITH 


PORCELAIN-LINED CAP. 


This weil known, popular and reliable Jar, by the appli- 

cation of the Porcelain Lining 
to the Cover, combines all the 
advantages of a 


GLASS TOP JAR, 


with the simplicity of its origi- 
nal method of fastening. 

Its great superiority to all 
others will be made evident 
upon examination, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, viz.: 
SIMPLICITY in operation, 

and readiness with which 
it can be sealed. 


STRENGTH and DURA- 





BILATY. 
EASE with which it can be. 
OPENED, and without 


risk of breaking either 
Jar or Cover, 

For sale by all the leading 

= dealers throughout the 

= United States, and manu- 

ea factured solely by the 


SHEET METAL SCREW CO., 


66 Warren-street, New York. 


THERE WERE, SOLD IN THE YEAR 18%@,; 
$,8S41 


Of Blatchley’s Cucumber 





TRADE MARK. 


WOOD PUMPS, 


Measuring 213,566 feet in length, or sufficient in the aggr¢ 
gate for A Well over 40 Miles Deep, 

Simple in Construction; Koay Operation; Giving no 
Taste to the Water; Durable; liable and Cheap. These 
Pumps are_their own best recommendation. For sale by 
Dealers in Hardware and Agricultural Implements, Plumb- 
ers, Pump-Makers, &c., throughout the country. Circulars, 
&c., furnished upon application by mail or otherwise. 

Single Pumps forwarded to parties in towns where I have 
no agents, upon receipt of the regular retail price. 

In_ buying, be caretul that your Pump bears my trade- 
mark as above, as I guarantee no other. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 
Office and Wareroom: 

624 and 626 Filbert-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


THE BRINKERHOFF CORN-SHELLER. 
It Shells! It Separates! It Cleans! 


The U.S. Commissioner of Agriculture says, in his report 
to Congress: “ Itis the very best Hand-Sheller that is made 
in the United States.” The American Institute Farmers’ 
Club say: “ Jt is the best Sheller we have ever met with.” 
The officers of the National Implement ‘lrial say; “ J¢ is the 
best Corn-Sheller we ever saw.” The Rural New-Yorker, 
The Western Rural, and all competent judges, concede that 
it is the very best Corn-Sheller in use. 

We have greatly improved the working of the Sheller, by 
enlarging the gear and otherwise perfecting it so that it can 
be run with about one-half the power formerly required. 
Great care is also taken to make them strong and durable, 
and it is now fully conceded by all competent judges that it 
is emery better than any other Corn-Sheller ever 
made. 





First Premiums awarded this Sheller at every State Fair 
at which it has been_exhibited, inclnding Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Delaware, Louisiana, Georgia, and New York 
State Fairs; also at a large number of County lairs in this 
and other States. 

Price, No. 1, $16; No. 2, heavier and stronger made, $20. 

Delivered on board cars. 

ta Persons desiring a single Sheller will insure its im- 

mediate shipment by mailing the price, either by P.O. Order, 


or New York Dratit, to 
B. B. SNOW & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, Auburn, N. Y. 
For terms to Wholesale Dealers and Agents, and for right 
to Manufacture, apply to the Proprietors. 


These machines can be had at manufacturers prices of our 
New York Agents, JEWELL & EHLEN, 115 Liberty-st.,N.Y. 










PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Succeed Morris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 

For the Heating of Buildings of every description 

by Steam and Hot Water, after the most ap roved 
methods. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forc- 
ing Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
aundry and Culinary Apparatus in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application 


FrroM 4 to 500 Horse-, 

power, including Corliss 

Engines, Slide Valve Stationary 

Engines, Portable Engines, etc. 

Also Circular Saw-Mills, Shafting, 

Pulleys, etc., Wheat and Corn- 

Mills, Circular Saws, etc. 

Send for Price-list. 

Wood & Mann Steam- 

Engine Company, 
Works—Urica, N. Y. 

Principal Office, 

42 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE LIGHTNING 
FIRE KINDLER! Large profits! Sample by mail, 50 
cts., circular for stamp. L. F. K. Co., Box 248, Salem, Ohio. 
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Advertising. Rates. 
TERMS — (cask before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 
Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line 
ef agate space for each insertion.—Page next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 


insertion. 
IN HEARTH AND HOME. 


Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)............40 cents. 
“Gth, 19th and 2th pages.........cerceccvesseeseccsesses 
‘Business Notices.............- 1. cacdenrcdoeseceecess+s-60 Cents. 
Last page, Main Shect,..........sdeeeweeeereseeeseeesetd Cents, 
Address all orders to c 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
243 BROADWAY NEw York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 
A School of Agriculture and Horticulture, 


This School is to be opened SepremBeR 23, 1871. It will 
teach Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, and the 
sciences and arts subservient thereto. The regular course 
of study will fill three years. Any person 18 years of age, 
not being a candidate for a degree, may take such part of 
the regular course as he pleases. The year extends from 
Sept. 28, 1871, to June 27, 1872. ‘The tuition fee for regular 
students will be $150 a year ; this fee will be rent remitted 

oor, meritorious students. The teachings of the school 

wi will be amply illustrated by the rich scientific collections of 
the University, and by a botanic garden, a large and profit- 
able farm, greenhouses  Propag sting houses, and field exper- 
iments. For particuia 
JAX {ES W. HARRIS, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Turnip Seed 


SELECTED 














FROM 
STOCK. 
BY MAIL, 


Postage Free, 





Per oz. \ Ib. Per lb. 














Early Flat = hdc veesteet se heres’ 10 30 1.08 
Early now: OS eee ae. 80 1.00 
White- Strap- leaved... 10 25 ri 

ted- 0p. trap-leaved........; 10 2 %3 
Large White Norfolk.......... 10 b=) ve) 
Long White Tankard.......-- 10 25 B 
Long White, or Cow’s Horn.. ie 25 v6) 
White Globe.. . 23 v5) 
Yellow Malta... a, 30 1.00 
Early Yellow F - 2 60 2.00 
Yellow Aberdeen Purple-top > 3a 1.00 
Robertson’s Golden Ball.......... 10 30 1.00 
Large Yellow Globe............... . 10 39 1.00 
Teltow, or Small EAE 20 60 2.00 

TURNIP,—Ruta-Baga. 

Skirving'’s Purple-top ........0...seceessee 16 23 & 
Laing’s Improved........ 10 23 3 
Improved American. > 16 2% is 
Sweet German.............. 10 38 1.00 
Long White French. ..............0vec.s0e 10 39 1.00 


Prices for larger quantities to dealers, either In bulk or 
packets, will be “given on application, 


, VEGETABLE PL OSS, BY MAIL, 
Postage Free, 


ones cs ee ry A »per 100.. ‘3 — 
ite So cts, 


one PLANTS, pee Fiat Durcu, rman and 
MED. 20000: --- 75 cts. per 100. 


RICHARDSON & GOULD, 


“p. O. Box 5,154 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
American Agriculturist Building 


Eureka Butter Worker. 








Detached. 
Common bowls aro used, and of allsizes. A large ladle is 


Working position. Draining. 


attached to a LeVER, enabling @ persen to wasii, salt, press, 
cut, turn and work hard butter ye! y Ald perfectly in every 
art of the bow], in any manner desi exactly the hanc 
9) Speprtvle. "Three times JSaster and easier than witha 
adie, and not as liable to injure the butter. It is 
lant; convenient to carry; nothing Jiable to get out of 
order ; ; very simple, and as swag washed as any bowl and 
ladle.’ The bowl is securel against a solid rest, is 
easily revolved, and tipped to anki the strength of one 
finger; also removed as readily as from a table. IMetail 
rhea $7, $7.50, $8. Three sizes. Liberal discount to the 


J. P. CORBIN, 
Whitney's Point, N. Y. 





P. T. BARNUM'S 


Great Traveling 











MUSEUM, MENAGERTE, 


Caravan, and Hippodrome. 


THE MOST STUPENDOUS EXHIBITION ON EARTH, 
comprising the largest, most novel, most varied, most inter- 
esting, and most comprehensive EXPOSITION OF MORAL 
AND INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENTS ever brought togeth- 
er in any country, presenting to the public Three Distinct 
Entertainments, in three different tents, for one single price 
of admission, is now on its triumphal tour through the coun- 
try, and will devote the whole of the present season to the 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. This Great Exposition of the 
Wenders of all Nations comprise 3500 Men and Horses; Liv- 
ing Wild Animals and Strange Reptiles in infinite variety ; : 
100,090 Curiosities, animate and inanimate, including Giants, 
Dwarfs, and otherhuman phenomena; moving Automaton 
Figures, Egyptian Mummics, Wax Statuary, and other ob- 
jects of “EIT; that it would reenire © columns to enumer- 
ate; and DAN COSTELLO'S MAGNIFICENT CIRCUS, 
with fifty talented performers from all parts of the world, 
and an une appr oach: able collection of performing Horses and 
Ponies, the whole brought together at an expenditure of 
over Half a Million Dollars, and all exhibited for a single 
price of adinission. From the very beginning of its present 
tour this monster establishment has achieved a success with- 
out parallel, and although its three enormous tents have 
been enlarged again and again, in the large cities thousands 
have been turned away at each wet io for want of 
room. The STRICTLY MORAL CH STEN of all the 
entertainments, and the ¢are taken . pot he the Exhibi- 
tion in all its departments entirely free from any features 
which could be deemed objectionable to the religious por- 
tion of the community, have received a cheerful recognition 
from the public and the press, and have contributed ina 
great measure to the unbounded popularity of the establish- 
ment. All the leading New York papers, and the most re- 
spectable and influential journals, wherever it has been, 
have united in pronouncing BARNUM’S NEW SHOW the 
most gigantic, meritorious, uniqne, refined, and attractive 
Exhibition extant. Its progress through the Eastern States 
will be duly announced through the local papers, and by a 
lavish use of illustrated advertisements, large and small, 
which will afford particulars in all their detail. 


Vegetable 


PLANT 


For Fall 





Celery Pl: ae, Improved Dwarf, 75 
cents a 100 per 500; $5.00 per 
1,000; $20 per 5,000. Larger quanti- 
ties at lower rates. Large White 
Solid, at same rates. Either of the 
<< kinds sent by = ruil, post-paid, 
for $1 per 100. Also, € ‘abbage plants, 
Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Savoy, or 
Red, 75c. per 100; $3 per 500; $35 per 
,000. I am also making extensive 
preparations for_the production of 
Greenhouse and Bedding plants, and 
call the attention of the trade and 


CROPS, 
all lovers of Floriculture to 9g fact. 


Now Ready, 
JOHN WHITE & SON, 


: P. O. Dox 75, Bergen, Jersey City, N. J. 
(JoHN WHITE, late Foreman for P. Henderson. ] 


-_ 








REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


TO 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 





UR PATRONS are INVITED to call at our . 


new store and exxmine our stock of SHEET MUSIC. 
Those whosend by M: {1 can address to Post-Office Box No. 
3,008. Any piece of music published in this country can be 
or dered of us, provided the retail price is inclosed with the 
order, Catalogue 8, Containing over 600 pieces, mailed free. 
The following 30 piece s will be mailed on receipt of Three 
Dollars, or singly at 10 centseach. Please use name and 
number. 


L love a Liti'e Body. 
Josie Galo} 
The Tyrole 
Reme mbrancec 
tistori Waliz 
Do you Really Think 1 1 
Was there a: Le Harm in That? 
























oe aa 
f CarImme Wité&. is .0000- cscs . Tnstrvumental. 
54. Maiden’s P ood, ‘pekeaceeee Song. 
49. Monastery Dells. .. Jrstrumental. 
Se 8 a SE ee . Instrumental. 
ORIN oie sana ain 40Gaa <3 9:85 Bapeue weeny Y 


33. Reaper and the Flowers 
21. Carnival of Venice.. 


li Kiss a 

16. In Tears I P 

15. Grand Duchesse Vv alte. 

14, Polling tl = against the Stream............ Song. 

13. Indian M. Rp estab bidenabawns6 se Jnstrumental, 

12. The Frost Flower. Song, 

11, Daughter — Tastr umental. 

BR) ok 5 sche s be he chonsedendbbdenectee 

9. Faust March..... 

8 Nelly Carey...... 

%. Delhi Galop.......... 

6, Sleep Well, Swect Ancel.. 

5, Orphee aux Enfers Galop... 

4. Itis Bet:er to _— than be ng 

3. We “din: SIs sidan cokes de s0ces y Meas stihentar 

2. My Soul “to God, my Heart*to Thee.......... Song: 
Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


<9 Beekman St., New York. 





GREAT NATIONAL LOAN, 


$133,000,000 NEW 5 PER CENTS, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
COIN. 


Interest quarterly, February, May, August, and 
November. 


FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL 
OR NATIONAL. 


The Treasury Department having already recciyed sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $67,000,000 to the first two hun- 
dred millions of the New Loans authorized *y the Act of 
Congress, of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 
bearing five per cent per annum interest, now offers to pop- 
war subscription the remaining $133,000,000 of this particu- 
lar Loan, and is prepared to promptly deliver the Coupon 
3onds or Registered Certificates in exchange dollar for dol- 
lar for any of the United States six per cent Bonds or Reg- 
istered Stocks, known as Five- Twenties, or for Gold Coin at 
the par value of the New Loan, and accrued Interest from 
the first of May. When this amount, to which preference js 
given, is taken up, the remainder of the Five per Cents, 
$300,000,000, embraced in the Act, will be offered in connec. 
tion with $300,000,000 Four and one-half per Cents, and any 
part of $700,000,000 of Four per Cents, the one running fifteen 
years and the other thirty years. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
$50, $100, $500, $1,009, $5,000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of 
each denomination except the last two. The interest wil] 
be payable in the United States, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, any Assistant Treasurer, or designated depository of 
the Government, quarterly, on the first days of February, 
May, August, and November, in each year. 

The interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, it is de- 
termined by the Treasury Department, will be paid under 
the following convenient regulations, thus bringing a Gold 
Check for the Quarterly Interest, to the Post-office of every 
holder, free of trouble or expense, dispensing with attend- 
ance, in person or by proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such Interest. 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will be applied to 
the payment or redemption and cancellation of the 5-20 
six per cent bonds, and in addition to these proceeds, 
the 5-203 are being reduced by purchases, averaging, for two 
years past, about $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in connec- 
tion with the existing Sinking Fund process of the’ lreasury, 
is to reduce both Principal and Interest of the Public Debt 
of the United States. Zhe Loan creates no additional sup- 
ply of Government Stocks, while the application of the sur- 
plus revenue is consté untly lessening the Funded Stocks bear- 
ing six per cent Gold Interest. 

The policy of the Government since the close of the War 
in 1865, which left a debt upon the country of $2,755,000,000, 
and an annual taxation of $311,000,000, has been to reduce 
steadily both Debt and Taxe he reduce the Principal of 
the Debt by actual payment ad to lessen the annual bur- 
den of Interest, and thereby the burden of Taxation, not 
only through such payments, but by funding the debt at the 
che: ipest rates of interest p! -acticable from time to time, un- 
tilit is now felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished P ‘ublic ‘aith, and vast and grow- 
ing resources of the country. From _ $2,755,000,000, the Prin- 
cipal of the Debt has been reduced to "$2, 260,000,000—both 
sums exclusive of accrued interest—and from the heavy 
burden of $151,852,000 per annum, the Interest charge has 
been reduced to $112.780,000 per annum; while the annual 
taxation, under the Internal Revenue system, which the 
necessities of the War and the Debt thereby created render- 
ed necessary for at least a short series of years, has been re- 
duced from $311,00,000 in 1865-66 to about $154,000,000 per 
year in 1870-71, (estimating for the highest probable collec- 
tions in the current month, the last of the Fiseal year,) or 
less than one-half the first named a. And in the year 
1871-72 a further reduction of $28,000, vill come in under 
the Act of July, 1810, so as to give ne ‘$I 26,000,000 for the 
year, or about two-fifths the maximum of 1865-66, 

By the successful refunding of the Public Debt at moder- 
ate rates of Interest, and by continued economies in the ex- 
yenditures of the Government—which in two years from 

March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amounted to $126,700,949, or 
an average saving per year of cy 33,350,474—it is believed that 
nearly the entire system of Inter nal Taxes can be dispense a 
with ina few years, or so much of it as requires the m: 
chinery of District Assessors and Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just published the 
Monthly Schedule of the Public Debt to June 1, from which 
it appears that _he has further reduced the total of Funded 
Gold-bearing debt since 1, by the sum of $8,000,000 by 
purchase of United States 0s for the Sinking Fund, and 
reduced the 5-20s by the further sum of $8,217,400 by conver- 
sion into the New 5perCents. The whole F unded Debt now 
stands, $1,894,128,750, as against $2,107,846,150 two years age 
when the present Administration came into office, Adding 
to these sums the net Circulation of the Treasury, (that is, 
in Greenbacks and Greenback Certificates, after deducting 
Gold and Currency on hand,) the following is the compari- 
son ot "3 bt $ Re ‘kinds, at preset it, and at the close of the 

>» anc in 1869 


BONDS 



























July, 1865. 
U.S. Stoc ks. ...$2,15 
Cireulation...... i 














_Toti es Sisate $ rH) $2,491,399,904 $2,260,461 755 
> proposed further reduction of the annual interest 
arge upon the Public Debt by refunding is as follows: 
- exchange of $500,000,000 Tnited States six 

per cents for new five per cents of 1881... 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States six 
per cents for four and a half per cents of 








$5,000,000 





4,500,000 


14,000,000 


500,000 
CLL, 
S. Loans. 











c. C. NORV 
In charge of Advertising U. 
_ TREASURY OFFICE, 2? 
New York, June 3, 1871. 5 
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THE BEST BOOK ON GARDENING. 





Gardening for Profit 
In the Market and Family Garden. 


By Peter Henderson. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

All the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous well-exe- 
cuted wood cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia. Inquirer. 

The author of this treatise is one of the best known 


and most successful of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 





and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone | 


he often assumes is by no means unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the anthor’s business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions about all the operations connected with market- 
gardening, lists of varieties of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Though 
designed for a special class, it cannot fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 
ence has taught us that the information contained ina 
single chapter would have been worth to us the price of 
the book.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford). 


Tt is unquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author, It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, ard is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cost them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, 
which those who would “garden for profit’? ought to 
study carefully.—Hvening Traveller (Boston). 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did. and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it either. 

{Horace GREELEY in the V. Y. Tribune. 


We have devoted more space to this little work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 
done so because of the rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth of that kind of 
knowledge. We earnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood cuts.—Louésville Daily Journal. 


Sent post-paid, Price, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





THE AMERICAN 


AGRICUITURAL ANNUAL 


FOR 


187. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY. 


This valuable Year-Book has now reached its fifth 
number. In its general features it follows the plan of 
the four numbers that have preceded it. 

It contains besides the review of the year, a record of 
Inventions affecting Agriculture; Progress in Dairy Mat- 
ters, by Garpner B. Weexs; Progress in Agricultural 
Education ; Veterinary Matters, by Dr. Joun BustEep ; 
Leguminous Forage-Plants; Mutton-Sheep in America; 
Progress in Fish Cultpre, by Wm1u1am Curr; The 
Pneumatic Sewage System, by Dr. F. Coan; Poultry 
Raised for Flesh; Agricultural Books for the Year; 
Farmers’ Directory, giving names of manufacturers of 


agricultural implements, dealers in seeds, stock, cte, 


Beautifully Hilustrated. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, FANCY PAPER COVERS, 
50 CENTS; CLOTH, %5 CENTS. 


——o 


Either of these Annuals for the four preceding years 


may be had at the same prices. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Gro. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner ; 
‘giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Hop Culture............00--eeeeeeeee + 40 


PracticaL Deratts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Som, Sertrne ard CuLtrvaTion of 
the Plants, to Prckrine, Dryine, PreEssine and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Expcri- 
enced Cultivators. Ilustrated with over forty engrav- 
ings. Edited by Pror. GEorcE TuursBeER, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist. 8vo., paper. 

Flax Culture........ oreee 50 
A new and very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
perienced growers. Svo, paper. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


| price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





| 
| 
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THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL 


FOR 


1871. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


The fifth number of this beautiful serial is now ready. 
It presents reports upon the various departments of 
herticultare. Dr. J. A. Warper writes upon Apples ; 
P. Barry gives an account of New Pears; CHARLES 
Downtne and F. R. Exxiorr treat of New Peaches; A. 
S. Futier gives a full account of Small Fruits; C. L. 
ALLEN has an article on New Bulbs; Peter HENDERSON 
tells of the New Bedding and Other Plants. Besides 
these, there are valuable treatises, among which are those 
on Orange Culture in Florida, by Samuer B. Parsons ; 
Raising Nursery-Trees from Seed, by THomas MEEHAN; 
Dwarf Evergreens, by Jostan Hoopes; various tables, 
summaries, and other useful matter by the Editor, in- 


| cluding a list of the principal seedsmen, nurserymen, and 





florists in the United States. 


Hllustrated with Elegant Engravings. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, FANCY PAPER COVERS, 


50 CENTS; CLOTH, %5 CENTS. 


Either of these Annuals for the four preceding years 
may be had at the same: prices. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorRK. 


Tobacco Cuture; Full Practical Details.25 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever 
issued on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 
Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco Worm, 
with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy-...- -$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture, By J. B. Bousstneautt, Member of In- 
stitute pf France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Gzorez Law, <Agriculturist. . Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 

price by 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorK. 
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PURITY AND HEALTH. 
CARBOLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds 


OF 


Carbolic and Cresylic Acids. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 
ventive of Fungus, etc. 


We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, Knowing that if suc- 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, Typhus 
Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectually pre- 
verted, They are used in the New York and other Hospitals 
for these purposes. 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Carbolic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, etc.,in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause. 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point wé ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
ou vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials, 


4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Carbolic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for footrot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 


Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the cx- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, 








we have established a general agency for the sale of these | 


compounds, keeping them constantly on hand, and are pre- 
pared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the following 
prices. 


Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects | 


on Sheep. 






5 & Canisters $1.25 
10 “ —g > . 2.25 
_he ~ Sa 10.00 
Be eG PhS esesevebvessnseidcsee css case 35.00 


Proportions are 1 ® Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn, 1 ® Dip will take 8 
to 10 gallons water. The solution must be graded according 
to the age and condition of the animal. 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, etc. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc., on stock. In 1 ® Canisters, at 
50 cts.; in 3 b Canisters, $1; in 5 Canisters, $1.25. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, etc., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 3 doz. tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 ® bars, 10 each, $4.00. 


Carbolic Plant Protector.—To be used as a wash 
for Plants, Trees, etc. ; to destroy and prevent the harbor- 
ing of Insects. In 1 Bb. Canisters, at 50 cts.; in 5 Bb, Canis- 
ters, at $1.25; in 10 1b. Canisters, at $2.25. 


Granulated Carbolic Disinfecting Powder.— 
It removes noxious odors from Stables, Poultry-houses, 
Cellars, Sewers, Water-closets, etc., and prevents, in a great 
degree, infection from contagious diseases. It is specially 
well adapted for household use, to purify the air and pre- 
serve health. In 1. boxes, 25 cts.; in 5h. boxes, $1; in 10 
BD. boxes, $1.50. 


Carbolic Laundry Soap, for the Laundry, etc.; 60 
boxes, li cts. per. 24% boxes, and in 10 paper boxes con- 
taining 6 Is. each, packed in a case, 15 cts. per Ib. 


Carbolic Toilet Soap, perfumed, two sizes, $2 
and $4 per dozen, in boxes of 3 dozen each. 


Carbolic Bath Soap, $1.50 per dozen. In boxes of 3 
dozen each. 


Address orders to ‘ 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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‘HUNTER AND TRAPPER 
. oe HALSEY THRASHER, 


TWE TRAPPERS GUIDE;) = 


ILLUSTRATED. 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
f an old hunter’s experience. 1 ying, fr 
animals, and curing their skins ; with ° . prs ceepesapoias The following, from the 
author’s Preface, will give an idea of the character and 
observations on the fur trade, hints design of the work: 


on life in the woods, and narra- “Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boyI 
tives of trapping and hunting became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success in 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to 
become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 
By S. NEWHOUSE, ing foxes. 
“*Many a dollar have I paid to cunning old men to learn 
the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why 


excursions, 


And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 


Edited by the Oneida Community. has not some man of experience written a book explhain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 
ee ee: eee fur animals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. 
With 32 full page Ilustrations, and numerous “JY have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
smaller Engravings. different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
” otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
CONTENTS. as good nowas then. The nature of animals doesn't 


change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, 


INTRODUCTION. 
Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- 
turing them when I was a boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than either one 


alone. 
THE TRAPPER’S ART. ‘** Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
I. PRELIMINARIES. at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I propose in 
II. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
III. CURING SKINS. have them ina neat little volume for reference at any 
IV. LIFE IN THE Woops. time. Ishall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 


bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated CONTENTS. 
Grousc.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky | cyAPTER I.—Deer Huntine. 

Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- CHAPTER II—Iow to ial is Nee. 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan,—European Grouse.—Water 
CHAPTER III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver, 


Fowl. 
CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. CHAPTER V.—How to Catch the Mink. 


Spearing Fish.—Fishing throngh the Ice.—Net-fishing | GyaprER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 


will, in some measure, succeed.” 


in Winter. i " 
CHAPTER VII.—IIow to Catch the Marten. 

NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN CHAPTER VIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. 
BOAT BUILDING. CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 
SNOW-SHOES. CHAPTER X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 


NARRATIVES. CHAPTER XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper's CHAPTER XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Bass. 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 


History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 


CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 
CHAPTER XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 





clusion. 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $2.00. Furs. 
Address ICN TD EAS a FIMO Sook cWaeceeebnecs tea PRICE $1.00 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
245 Grondway, Hew York. 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Practical Floriculture; 


A GUIDE TO THE 
Successful Propagation and Oultivation 
OF 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS. 
BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 
AuTHOR oF ‘‘ GARDENING FOR PROFIT.” 
BERGEN CITY, N. J. 
a ee 
Mr. Henderson is known as the largest Commercial 


Florist in the country. In the present work he gives a 


fall account of his modes of propagation and cultivation. 
It is adapted to the wants of the amateur, as well as the 
professional grower. 


NOTICES BY FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that 
has ever been published on this subject. We are selling 
them rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes 
the ‘secrets’ of the Trade too freely, and that it will 
make Gardeners and Propagators so plenty that our oc- 
cupation, like Othello’s, will be gone. H. A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Truly “* practical,” and onght to be in the hands of 
every one engaged in the culture of Flowers. 
T. C. MAXWELL & Bros., Geneva, N. Y. 


It might be entitled ‘‘ Floriculture Made Easy.” Ido 
not see why any one with ordinary common sense should 
not succeed, with this book in his hands. 

L, C. Lisuy, Florist, Nashville, Tenn. 


No work ever before published in this country was 
practically valuable to those in want of direct informa- 
tion (upon this subject). Wm. SAUNDERS, 

Supt Dep’t of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it 
tells him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its 
simple teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


What is wonderful, the most of our Professional Flo- 
rists here frankly admit their indebtedness to the work 
for information and suggestions, I am only an amateur 
in flowers, but feel gratefully indebted to its author for 
the pleasure its perusal has given. 

GrorcE W. SanpeErs, Baltimore, Md. 


Without exception the most practical work on Flori- 
culture in the English language. AJl the prosy fossils of 
——— &c., Iconsign to the lumber room. JI shall order 
a dozen from the publishers to give to my friends. 

JAMES FLEMING, Nurseryman and Florist, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Complete in all its departments, a thoroughly common- 
sense book, valuable to all interested in Plants and 
Flowers. Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Nurseryman, Delaware, O. 


We have been asked hundreds of times by our custom. 
ers for a work on flowers ; now we get something credit- 
able to recommend. Ex.tiotr Bros, & Burcess, Florists, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Apart from its great working value, the book is de- 
lightful reading. Miss ANNA WARNER, 
“The Island,’? West Point, N. Y. 
Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel. 
New York Sun. 
A worthy contribution to every votary of Flora; style 
comprehensive, sharp and decisive, just what was to be 
expected from its well-known author. 
F. K. PHentrx, Bloomington, Il. 
Full to overflowing with valuable information. 
FrANcis Ricnarpson, Toronto, Canada. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 














Woodward's National Architect. 


1,000 Designs, Plans and Details for Country, Suburban 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifi- 
cations and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to working 
scale, of Brackets, Cornices. French Roofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows for 
French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches. Lattice Work, 
Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window Casings, 
Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, Ob- 
servatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, 
Ceilings, Hard Wood Mantels, and all that is required by 
a Builder to design, specity,erect,and finish in the most ap- 
proved style. One superb quarto volume, post-paid, $12. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses. 
188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Out-Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban & Country Houses. 
70 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes. 150 Desizns 
and Plans, with Descriptions of the Manner of Construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings. With Plans for Hot.and Cold Graperies 
Conservatories, Orchard Houses, Forcing Houses, Cold 
Pits, Hot-Beds, &c. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Rural Church Architecture. 
Exemplified_in Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details. 
By Upjohn, Renwick & Co. One folio volume, printed 
in colors, 45 plates, Post-paid, $12. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 100 
Original Designs, with full Descriptions and Construct- 
ive and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings 
and Fences. Just published, contain- 
ing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm 
Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, 
Fences, Stable Fittings and Furniture, 
fully described, with nearly 200 Ilustra- 
tions. Royal quarto extra, Post-paid, $10. 


Suburban Homes for New Yorkers. 25c. 






Gateways, , 





Wheeler’s Rural Homes, Houses suited to 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2. 


J acques’ Manual for the House. now to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-buildings of all 
kinds. 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm 
and Barn-Yard. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One vol. Post-paid, $2.50. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, amd performing Farm Operations, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $2.50. 


, 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. 1I. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Deainaee. Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, 5 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


20Ue 





Burn’s Architectural, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing Book. 
A Self-Instructor for the use of Architects, Builders, Students, &c., with upward of 300 Illustrations. Price $2.00, 
post-paid, This is the best work published on Architectural Drawing. 


Burn’s Illustrated Drawing Book. 


For Schools, Students, and Artisans. With 300 Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams, embracing Pencil Sketching, 
Perspective and Isometrical Drawing. Price $2, post-paid. 


Burn’s Book of Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. 
With upward of 200 examples, giving instructions in Decorative Drawing, and Architectural Plans for Practice. 


Price $°2, post-paid. 
Woodward’s Architecture. 


New Designs and Hints on Building, with Illustrated 
ture. Quarterly, 25e. 

NEW BOOKS 

Eveleth’s School House Architecture. 


Anew and original work. Containing 67 Plates. 


Sections, and Specifications, all drawn to working scale. 


paid, $10.00. 


Painters, Schools, etc, 
$3.00. 








Gregory on Squashes.......-..-.Paper, 30 


This little Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener | 


ought to be withont, tells all about selecting the soil 


for Squashes; how much manure is necessary; how to | 


prepare and plant; about hoeing and cultivating ; set- 
ting of the fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, care 
during winter, ete. By Jamgs J. Il. Gregory. Ps 
per covers, 12mo, 69 pp. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


JUST 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets. Giving examples in every style. 
Map Titles, Borders and Meridians, Ciphers, Mono- 
grams, etc., adapted to the practical use of Sur- 
veyors, Engineers, Architects, Draught=men, Sign 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Priced Catalogue of all Books on Architecture and Agricul- 


PUBLISHED. 


Seventeen Designs, with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, pee, 
‘08 - 


With Methods of Heating and Ventilation. Quarto. 


Vith 


Oblong octayo. Jlost-paid, 








| Mohr on the Grape Vine........-.--$1.00 
| This is a very plain discussion of the struc.are of the 
Vine, and the principles involved in its pruning, train- 
ing, and cultivation generally. As the propagation of 
American varieties is different from that pursued in 
Europe, the transiator has given an account of our 
methods, and added brief notes on the American varie 
ties. By Prof. Freperick Mour. Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


| ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 
EQUALLED BY NONE IN COMBINED MERITS OF CAPACITY, ECONOMY, 
DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, AND PERFECTION. 


ADAPTED ESPECIALLY TO 


Grain Threshing, Wood and Shingle Sawing, Cotton Ginning, 


and various other service on the Farm and Plantation, Hundreds are in use, accomplishing more and better work, with 
greater satisfaction and economy than can be effected with any other power. 
These AGRICULTURAL ENGINES are not an Experiment, BUT A SUCCESS OF MANY YEARS’ TRIAL AND 


PROOF—THE RESULT OF MANY YEARS’ PERFECTION. 


Among their chief merits are 


SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION; 


not requiring the skill of an experienced Engineer to use, nor the expense of a machinist to repair or keep in order, 


One of these Engines Threshed 41,000 Bushels of Grain in 83 Days, 
last Season, carning $1,986, 
Descriptive Circulars of these, and also of our PORTABLE and STATIONARY ENGINES, will be furnished on applica- 


tion to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, Eaton, Madisom Co., N. Ye 





THE OLD AND ONLY 
RELIABLE CANE MACHINERY. 


Cook’s Evaporators, 
“STTMA Otte) tO0pOT A 





All in use, all warranted and none returned. 


THE FIRST PREMIUM 


HAS BEEN GIVEN TO 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR 


At 65 STATE FAIRS, 
To THE VICTOR CANE MILL (since 1863), 
At 45 STATE FAIRS. 

TO BOTH, at the Louisiana and Georgia State Fairs, 
two years, for working Southern Cane. All rivals fail to 
equal these machines on trial. 

lanters can’t afford to risk crops of Cane on Mills that 
break or choke, or Evaporators that do second-class 
work and only half enough at that. 

“While scores of new-tangled inventions have come up, 
had their day, and subsided, the “Cook” goes right along, 
constantly increasing in reputation.”—Prairie Farmer. 

The Sorgo Hand-Book giving description, sent free. 

Address Blymyer, Norton & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 

Address The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or DETROIT, MICH. 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants, 

GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 


Scrssors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cts. 
Catalogue free. T.J.HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 











American Submerged Purep. 
“THE BEST PUMP IN THE WORLD.” 


See February number, page 45; also the Premium-list, 
age 73, of the Am, Agriculturist, They never deccive the 
‘armers, 

We warrant our Pumps todo all we claim for 
them on our Circulars, Send for Circulars or orders 


to the 
BRIDGEPORT M’F’Cc. Co., 
No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE, 
Manufactured under the COLWELL, SHAW 
WILLARD Patent, by 


Improved Machinery, 


Which insures soundness throughout, being a Perfect 
Tin Pipe, within a Perfect Lead Pipe, and having 
all the advantages of both. 
TATHAM & BROTHERS, New York and Phila. 


ELF-ACTING GATES. 


Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Car- 
riage Gate and Self-Shutting Hand Gates are the 
latest improved and best in the world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Co., Cleveland, 0., or Baltimore, Md. 


ELLEW’S PATENT CHEMICAL 
METALLIC PAINTS, all shades. Prepared for 
immediate use, requiring no mixing. Put up in 5, 10, 20, and 
40 gallon packages. 
Price per gal. for inside work 
Price per gal. for outside wor 
Price per gal. for roofs, barns, and f 
NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane, 
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IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


With Slide Rest and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap, and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. Many a read- 
er of this paper has one of them. 
Selling in all parts of the country, Canada, Europe, cte. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Address N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y, 


For “ Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
m than 1% miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every place, nothing slighted 
excellent work, &c.,” a8 shown by ofticial Report of Kg) 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Sced Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
p. Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 4 
@— Judges Report of Auburn Trial sent free. Address 
& MINARD HARDER , 
Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


McSHERRY’S 
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GRAIN DRILL. 
The Best and Most Reliable. 

Perfect_ in construction and finish, Has the genuine 
Force Feed. Never chokes or clogs. Does not break 
grain. Always sows evenly. Is easily and quickly changed 
from Double to Single rank, Isthe simplest and most easily 
regulated Drill made. Is evenly balanced, and of light 
draft. Made of different sizes. Always gives satisfaction, 

EVERY DRILL IS WARRANTED. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet, &c., address 

D. E. McSHERRY & CO., Dayton, Chio. 


The Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain, 











FILLED AS EASILY 
AS A PAIL. 





Patented Oct. 1st, 1867, and Dec. 2ith, 1870. 
No farther trouble in keeping a constant 
supply of pureclean water before your fowls. 


PRICE-LIST. 

Capacity of Fountain, 2 gallons..............$2.00 

“ a th Bonnet 
ALSO, 


Expressly designed for young Chicks, 1 Gallon... $1.% 
3 - Docks, 32 ses. 2a 
Classed as Agricultural Hardware. Discount to the trade. 
Ask your Dealer for them. For full particulars, see May 
No. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, page 192. 
B. VAN GAASBEEKR, 
Patentee and Mannfacturer, No. 12 First-st., New York. 


Great Western Gun Works. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers. 


Caps, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks, Gun materials and Sporting Goods of every 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for a Price-list. 
We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before paying the hill, Army Guns and Revyolver$ 
bought or traded for. Address J. H. JOHNSTON, 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 
; —~ ~ is superior to all i 
Corsets for pO larg 
Health, Comfort 4 
and Style. 
Lady Agents 
wanted in all 
Northern and 
Western States. 


THE 
SKELETON 
CORSET. 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 56 Lispenard-st., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters 
HARMON, BALDWIN_& F a 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
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A continuous and urgent inquiry for a machine for Paring Peaches, has been ringing in our ears from all Peach- 
growing sections, for the past five years, and in response to this universal appeal, the manufacturers of the Lightning 
and Turn-Table Apple Parers have at last succeeded in obtaining and securing a device for Holding and 
Paring Peaches, which is as practical and economical as the Apple Parer, and cannot fail to come into immediate 


and general use. They pare Apples also, as well as any Apple Parer. 

They were exhibited in the Fall of 1869, at the New York, Ouro, Inrrana, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, and 
Sr. Louis Fairs, and in every instance the judges were delighted with the rapidity and perfection of their work, and 
awarded them the highest Premium. A limited quantity of them has been made for distribution this year, in anticipation 
of the immense sale that must speedily follow. On receipt of $1.50 we will send a sample machine by Express. 


SARGENT & CO., Sole Agents, 
70 Beekman Street, New York. 


P. S.—We are also Sole Agents for the Lightning and Turn-Table Apple Parers. 







1871.] 
| PORTABLE MILLS. 
Ss } G Foal [ N [ N G P E. A a | — GRIST-MILL, Two Kun of Stone, Com- 
plete for $1,200. For Corn-MEAL, 
jo WHEAT-FLOovuRING and Stock Feed, 
od yy Bolts, Smutters, Corn-Shellers, Flour- 


Packers, Hominy-Mills, Belting, Picks 
> and Mill-Work generally. 
4 SEND FoR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


ISAAC STRAUB & €0., 


Cincinnati, O. 


TWO MILLION ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA LANDS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Burlington and Mo. River R. R. Co, 


On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent, Interest. 





No part of principal due for two_years, and thence only 
one-ninth yearly till paid in full. roducts will pay for 
land and improvements much within the limit of this gener- 
ous credit. Better terms were never offered, are not now, 
and probably never will be. Now is the time for all to get 
good farms and homes for themselves and families. 

CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied gratis; 
and any wishing to induce others to emigrate with them, or 
to form a ree are invited to ask for all they want to 
distribute. Apply to 

GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Comm’r. 
For Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Iowa, and 
For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Neb. 


1,500,000 ACRES 


THE RICHEST FARMING LANDS 
IN THE WORLD. 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
‘ NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Co. 
Cars NoW RUNNING. 

The Lands now offered by this Company are mainly within 
20 miles of each side of the road, extending 170 miles 
along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most 
inviting valley for settlement in the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. 

_PRICE OF LAND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten years’ 


time. 

_TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 

For further information address 
ODNOV 


§ Fy Vv. 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, "Kansas. 








The First Division of the | 
— §T, PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
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Offer for sale LL5SOO,000 Acres of Land 
Along their lines of Railroad. Also, VOW7IN GoTs 





In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 
ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long credit with 7 per cent annnal interest. Zhe Bonds of the Company 
taken atparon Cash Sales. For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 
General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota, HERMANN TROTT, Zand Commissioner. | 
Mem.:—Atteution is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the 
Homestead Law. { 





iM] AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS—Neatest wonders of 

the Age—2%5 cents a package. Library of Love, Eti- 
quette, Courtship, and Marriage, 4 Books for 5 _Cts,_ Sent 
postage paid. .C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, New York, 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hv- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 





at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - -  PRICE$2.50. 


—1o+-— 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
Pe Eee are 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By JoserH Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Torticultural —Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
3895 pp. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


| the price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





i 
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HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifally Hllustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE— | 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives, 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 

iseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Ilereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation — Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold”? Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Charactcristics—Ilardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Charactcristics and Points. 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab, 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. * 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Traveilling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Canses 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The apy nd of 
Training—F lexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle—-Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIEY RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position~ 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Holdthe 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Direct:ons—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specitic Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. $1.75. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New-York. 





STANDARD WORKS on the AMERICAN HORSE. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, containing all that is known of the 


Pedigrees of Trotting Horses, their ancestors and descendants, with a record of all published performances in 
which a mile was trotted or paced in 2:40 or less, from the earliest dates till the close of 1868, and a full record 
of the performances of 1869 and 1870. Giving complete summaries of over séx thousand contests. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the true origin of the American Trotter. Anda set of Rules for the Government of al! trials 
od speed. By J. H. Watuace, compiler of Wallace’s American Stud-Book. Royal octavo, Post-paid, Five Dol. 
ars, 


Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship of the United States and British 


Provinces of North America. By Henry Witi1aM HERBert, in two superb royal octavo volumes, of 1,200 pages, 
with Steel Engraved original Portraits of thirty celebrated representative Horses. This Standard Historical 
Work has been thoroughly revised, newly written, compiled, and perfected to the present time. By S. D..& B, 
G. Bruce, Editors of the Zurf, Fidd and Farm. Price, post-paid, Fifteen Dollars. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS: 
Wallace’s American Stud-Book. Volume one. Being a compilation of the 


Pedigrees of American and Imported Blood Horses, from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all named ani- 

mals without extended Pedigrees — to the year 1840. And a SUPPLEMENT, containg a history of all Horses 

and Mares that have trotted in public from the earliest trotting-races till the close of 1866. By J. H. Wat- 

LACE. Royal 8vo, of over 1,000 pages, elegantly bound in extra cloth, beveled boards and splendidly illustrated. 

Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars. 

on eee Volume will be ready in September, completing the work to date, upward of 1,000 pages. Post-paid, 
en Dollars, 


Horse Portraiture, Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters, Prepa- 
rations for Races; Management in the Stable ; on the Track; Horse Life, etc., ete. By JosepH Catrn Simpson. 


Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 
“The most valuable work on the breeding, rearing, and training of Trotters ever presented to the American 


public.”—TZurf, Field and Farm. 


SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS 


ON 


FIELD SPORTS, 


THE DOG AND THE GUN. 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the United States and British Provinces of 


North America, by Henry William Herbert, embracing the game of North America, upland shooting, bay snoot- 
ing, wild sporting of the wilderness, forest, prairie, and mountain sports, bear-hunting, turkey-shooting, etc., 
13th edition, revised and illustrated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, Six Dollars. 

“ Mr. Herbert combines a thorough personal acquaintance with the subject, an enthusiasm which takes hold of 
one’s sympathies, and a nervous style altogether beyond the reach of ordinary pens.”"—New York Albion. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the United States and British Prov- 
inces of North America. 100 Engravings, and plate of 24 colored flies. By Henry William Herbert. Embracing 
a full illustrated description of the game-fish of North America; trout and salmon-fishing ; shoal water and deep 
sea fishing: lake and river-fishing; trolling; fly-fishing, etc. 12th Edition. One post octavo volume. Post- 
paid, Five Dollars. j 
an The engravings are most excellent, and we deem it impossible to have a more complete work.” —Spirit of the 
imes. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen of Fowling, Fish- 


ing, and Field Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Rod. Art of Shooting on the 
Wing. The breaking, management, and hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits of Game. River, lake, 
and sea-fishing. Prepared for instruction and use of the youth of America. Post octavo. F ost-paid, $3. 

‘‘ My previous works, on this and kindred topics, were intended rather for sportsmen than for beginners.”— 
Author's Introduction. 


The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson, Compiled and edited by Frank 
Forester. Containing full instructions in all that relates to the breeding, rearing, breaking, kenneling, and con- 
ditioning of Dogs, with valuable receipts for the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 


Three Dollars. 
“The most perfect and comprehensive work in existence for the dog-fancier and dog-lover.”’—Spirit of the Times. 
The Dead Shot: or, Sportsman’s complete Guide; being a treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with rudimentary and finishing Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. E , 
“It comprises a searching and clear exposition of the secrets of good shooting.’’—Sporting Magazine. 
The Crack Shot: or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a treatise on 


the use of the Rifle, with rudimentary and finishing Lessons, including a full description of the latest, Improved 
breech-loading weapons; rules and regulations for target practice, and directions for hunting game. By Edw 


C. Barber. Post-paid, $1.%5. , 
“Nothing better of, the kind could be desired.”—New- York Evening Mail. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. Personal experiences. By “ Ubique.” Nearly fifty 


practical articles on subjects connected with fishing, shooting, racing, trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





Post-paid, 


Address 
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A PICTURE FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 








Fenn 








By MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in 1869, by OraNcE Jupp & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have purchased of the artist this beautiful painting, and now issue it as a Chromo, believing that it will be gladly secured by 


thousands as an ornament and source of pleasure in their homes. Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer. has already won an honorable name in art. Though of a poetic imagination, and the 


author of many paintings inclined her, Mrs. S. for 


which comprise classical some years painted such 


and allegorical subjects, subjects almost exclusive- 


she is best known for her ly. Her ‘ Shake Hands,” 


pictures of domestic life. “Jolly Washerwoman,” 


Her works of this class “The Gossips,” and 


have been reproduced in others, are known to all 


colored lithographs and lovers of pictures. They 
other forms, and through are full of life and mean- 
these her name has be- ing, and at the same time 


finished with an accuracy 


\ 
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throughout the country. N and detail that few artists 


Finding that pictures of attempt. Among her lat- 
a domestic character with est productions are ‘‘ War 
something of the nenatis Times at Home,” ‘The 
ous in them were more Home of the Red, White 


popular than those to and Blue,” ‘“ The Starry 





which her natural tastes Flag,” etc. 


This Chromo is done in the best style, by Hermann Bencke, whose work equals anything of the kind done in thiscountry. Thescene is full of happy life and cannot fail to 
delight both old and young. The above wood engraving isa miniature representation of it. The picture would prove an ornament in any home, and be a most beautiful and 


acceptable present to make to a friend. It is13Xx18 inches in size, and, mounted on linen, will be sent by mail, in a tube, with all materials and directions for stretching. 


PRICEH, POST-PAID, $6.00. 


If preferred, the picture will be sent by express, mounted on artists’ board, all ready for framing, on receipt of the price, $6.00, the purchaser to pay express charges. If 


ordered in a frame, it will be sent by express, carefully boxed, on receipt of prices, as follows: 


In a neat Black-walnut Frame, gilt band - - - - $ 9.00. 


“6 6 “wider gilt band - - - - 10.00. 
6 carved edged “ “6 1) ie * « * ~ 11.00. 
“ beautiful gilt “ best quality = - - . - - 15.00. 


If taken with a frame at the store, 245 Broadway, the charge for boxing, which is 7% cents, will be deducted from these prices. In all cases where sent by express, the 


purchaser will pay express charges. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPAN Y, 245 Broadway. New York. 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
REDUCTION 


IN 


TEAS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


And remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 


Great American Tea 
COMPANY, 


Have received a full assortment of 


NEW CROP 
THAS 


and many more arriving, wits greneh to supply their cus- 
tomers in all cases, and have 

REDUCED THE PR ICES OF ALL THEIR TEAS 
to the lowest point. GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION in all cases at the following 


LIST OF PRICES : 


OOLONG, (Black) 50, 60, 70, best 80c. per Ib. 

MIXED, (Green and Black k). 50, 60, 70, best S0e. ae Ib. 

JAPAN, (Uncolored) 80, 90, $1.00 , best $!.10 per] 

IMPERIAL, (Green) 70, 80, "90, $1,00, $1.10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON, (Green)'70, 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.15 per lb, 

GUNPOWDER, (Green) $1.2, best $1.40 per lb. 

—_ BREAKFAST, (Black) 70, 80, 90, $1.00, best $1.10 


COFFEES 


ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, always under our own 
supervision and upon our Own premises. 
GROUND COFFEE, 15, 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per Ib. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
—— A using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NE EE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cts. per 
ty and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

OASTED (Unground), 20, 25, 30, best 35c. per 1b. 
GREEN (Unroasted), 20, 25, best 30c. per Ib. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Let each person wishing to join in a club, say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and. select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published. Write the names, kinds, and 
amounts plainly on a list, and. when the club is complete 
send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders,and no more. 
The cost of transportation, the members of the club can di- 
vide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Consumers can save 5 to 8 projits by purchasing of 


THE 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box, 5,643. NEW YORK CITY. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Unegqnaled for making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
cuits, ete. of and Leppreved by Orange Judd, 
Esq., Ratton or tiie Jouren 


Henry and R. O. 
mus ; Professors Ott and Cinndler, New York City; profes: 
sors James V. Z. Blaney and R. L. Rea >Chicago ; Dr. Wm. 8. 
Merrill, Cincinnati. 
WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
51 Murray Street, New York. 











LANDSCAPE GAR DENTNG.— Robert Morris Cope- 
land, Boston, has 20 years’ experience, and directs all kinds 
of Rural Improyements. Send for Circular 








THEA- ‘NECTAR ) Thea-Nectar 





, BLACK TEA 
with 
GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 
and will 


Suit all tastes. 
Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


And for sale Wholesale only by the 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5,506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


COTTON CULTURE. 
BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


WITH AN ADDITIONAL CUAPTER ON 


COTTON SEED AND IES WSES, 
BY J. R. SYPHER. 
CONTENTS. 

PART I. 
THE COTTON FARM.—ITS STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, 
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HARRIS ON THE Pig. 


Breeding, Rearing, IWanagement, 


AND 


Improvement. 


With Numerous Illustrations, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


CY MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

say that this work on the piz is by Joseph Harris, 
genial philosopher-farmer of Rochester, N. Y., who 
tes the ‘* Walks and Talks upon the Farm” in the 
.griculturést, is to insure for his book at once a large 
circle of delighted readers. He is just the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal. If all breeders and farmers would follow 
Mr. Harris's directions, pork would he a very different 
article of food from what it is now, and could be eaten 

without any fears of the trichina. 
[Springfield Republican, 


The author discusses the pig—for he takes exception 
to the word hog as applied to the domesticated anima]— 
with a view of showing how the most pork and Jard can 
be produced from the smallest amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swine, 
showing the peculiarities of each, and the relative ad- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 


The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable animals 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the laudable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers how to treat their pigs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what kind of pigs are 
best.—[Daily Evening Traveller (Boston). 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, and improv- 
ing swine; and what Mr. Harris don’t know on these 
topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fully 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier. 

The author is a practical farmer, and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The book 
is amply illustrated. 

[ Republican Statesman (Concord, N. H.). 

Almost everything a farmer wants to know about the 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is here put 
down in plain, common sense, and is mainly the result 
of the writer’s own management.—[Maine Farmer. 


This is an interesting, valuable, and a much-needed 
Treatise on an important department of rural economy. 
It contains about 56 illustrations of pigs, piggeries, 
troughs, ete. We are heartily glad our old friend Harris 
was persuaded to prepare this useful Manual on the Pig— 
breeds, breeding, feeding, etc., comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of husbandry. 

[Boston Cultivator. 


This little book is profusely illustrated, and contains 
information in abundance, which every farmer ought to 
possess.—[ Weekly Maél (St. Louis). 

Here is a book written by a practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own large experience and ob- 
servation the most extensive acquaintance with the 


science of breeding, and, as might re sasonably be eX- 
pected, we have from his pen the best book on the Pig 


ever written.—[ Western Stock Journal. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 

















